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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


THE QUESTIONING CHILD AND RE- 
LIGION. By Edith F. Hunter. Boston: 
Starr King Press. $3.00. 


Starting at three years old, children come 
from the play yard, from school, from 
grandma, from the television with most 
pressing questions: “Why did they kill 
Jesus?” “Is everything in the Bible true?” 
“Ts there a real devil?” “Why did God let 
Aunt Jenny die?” 

Often we do not know what to say. Often 
the children are confused and worried. 
Often we are, too, wondering just how to 
improvise on this one and what exactly the 
youngster is asking. As liberals in religion 
we are surrounded by a traditional religious 
culture working at cross purposes with our 
thoughts and feelings. What are the children 
learning from their “here and now” experi- 
ences through the week? 

Edith Hunter could well have called 
her book “The Questioning Parent and Re- 
ligion” or “The Questioning Teacher and 
Religion.” Many of us have come to realize 
that the usual Sunday school is not enough. 
We have to work closely with our church 
school teachers to interpret religion to 
children. We have to do more at home. 
But what? 


This dilemma of liberal religious educa- 
tion has long been a plague. But at last we 
have a book on specific, practical, and 
imaginative ways of interpreting both popu- 
lar Christianity and liberal religion to our 
children. The Questioning Child and Re- 
ligion is the response to a practical need. In 
large part it is based on the results of a 
questionnaire sent to liberal teachers and 
parents, asking them how they actually 
handle their children’s questions and how 
they and the children feel about it. 

The questions children ask are specific 
and usually loaded with meaning. The child 
may be trying to figure out who is right: his 
playmate or his dad, his teacher or his 
mother. He may be confused about feeling 
different from his schoolmates. He may be 
worried about the threatening images of 
hell and heaven. “Is there a hell where 
God burns bad people?” “Jimmy’s daddy 
says God is up in the sky—is He?” 

Edith Hunter calls us on our failure to 
realize that creeds, legends, myths, and 
rituals are the picture ways men have al- 
ways expressed their feelings about what 
they believe. By default we let the ortho- 
dox take over the feelings of our children; 
whereas we need to help them feel them- 
selves into both though worlds, else they 
will grasp neither. 

She wonders if we adults can be true to 
our liberal premises, if we can be imagin- 
ative. The chapters on God and Prayer— 
old and new ways—will provoke anyone 
into seeing what a liberal religion can be 
at its living edge. She outlines ways for prac- 
ticing new and meaningful experience in 
religion. Why do not ministers, she asks, 
work out a new ministry to adults? 

Mrs. Hunter asks why we are so skittish 
about Christian orthodoxy but not about 
other orthodoxies. She urges us to ask: 
What are children learning from our re- 
plies to them? In giving answers to the big 
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theological questions, tell the child enough to 
satisfy him and then that he will learn 
more about it when he is older. She chal- 


lenges us never to forget good educational - 


practices. She stresses that religious ex- 
perience is not something special, to be 
treated with a hush. And trust the child’s 
unconfused natural wonderings. 

Exploring religion with children is an 
exciting adventure, not an ordeal. We may 
often fail, but when we succeed, it is truly 
a sacrament. The Questioning Child and Re- 
ligion will be read, discussed, and used by 
all questioning parents and teachers, both 
traditional and liberal, Edith Hunter knows 
how to mix religion with the questioning 
mind and heart of children. 

JOHN FULLER 


Biography of a man who saw 
‘each human being as a child of God’ 


ALWAYS YOUNG FOR LIBERTY. By 
Arthur W. rown, Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, $4.50. 

William Ellery Channing, not too long 
ago, was described by Van Wyck Brooks as 
“the impassioned little saint with the burn- 
ing heart, whose intellect was the conscience 
of New England. . The great moral 
teacher of the future.” During his lifetime, 
the father of American Unitarianism was 
pictured in European publications as “un- 
questionably, the finest writer of the age,” 
and as the incarnation “of the principle of 
reformation; and come to complete the 
work. ey te 

It is ironic that Channing’s reputation 
should have grown so dim in our day. In- 
ternationally hailed as one of America’s 
outstanding sons, his works being translated 
into many tongues, and acknowledged by 
Emerson and other prominent young writers 
at home as their teacher, aid, and chief in- 
spiration, he is today, outside of a fairly 
restricted circle, largely neglected. 

Arthur Brown’s splendid biography should 
contribute to his restoration to the promi- 
nent place he rightly deserves in American 
cultural and intellectual, as well as religious, 
history. Mr. Brown’s stated purpose, which 
he admirably fulfills, “is to redefine William 
Ellery Channing’s life and work for a gen- 
eration which knows him almost solely by 
association with other, more familiar 
names.” The author of this biography sees 
a parallel between Channing’s time and our 
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own—when “liberty had to be defended and 
bolstered.” He believes that the story of the 
leadership which Channing gave the de- 
fenders of freedom in his day “should be 
an inspiration to the thoughtful reader of 
mid-twentieth-century America.” 

This book is truly a biography in the full 
sense. Its author is concerned with drawing 
the picture of Channing the man, rather, 
than a history of Channing the public figure, 
or a critique of him as thinker, preacher, 
teacher, or writer. The theological move- 
ments, political currents, and prominent per- 
sonalities of his day are touched upon only 
insofar as they affected him or were touched 
by his direct influence. 

We are shown the development of Chan- 
ning’s personality, character, and thought 
against the background of his time much 
as he saw it. We watch him progress from 
a somewhat provincial youth to maturity as 
a world traveler and recognized moral leader 
who insisted always on seeing issues whole. 
We are told of the books he read, of his 
student days, of the teachers and preachers 
to whom he listened, and his thoughts and 
reflections on each of these influences. 

The area of theological disputation, from 
which the Unitarian movement emerged 
under Channing’s leadership, is delineated 
with admirable clarity in non-technical 
terms. Appropriate samplings of his elo- 
quence, in espousal of principles and views 
he held dear, are skilfully woven into the 
text. His emergence as the leading spokes- 
man for the Unitarian cause, his literary 
contributions, his conscientious participation 
in the anti-slavery movement at personal 
sacrifice, and his community with the intel- 
lectual leaders and movements of his day 
are all set forth. 

And we see Channing’s life as a whole in- 
volved in two great ironies. For Channing 
disapproved of sectarianism but emerged as 
the leader of a denominational movement; 
he eschewed controversy but his leadership 
in the Unitarian separation and the anti- 
slavery agitation proved the two landmarks 
of his life. Yet blending all together into a 
unified life was his passionate devotion to 
the advancing idea of freedom which he re- 
garded as the only fit state for each human 
being as a child of God. 

CHARLES M. SHEROVER 


The Dead Sea Scrolls: 

suspense story for the young 
CAVE OF RICHES. By Allan Honour. 
New York: McGraw Hill. $2.75. 


The significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
for liberal thinkers requires no elaboration, 
but the communication of these findings to 
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church school age children has been an- 
other matter, up until now. 

Cave of Riches is an answer to this prob- 
lem. Written especially for the young mind, 
this book dealing with the story of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is excitingly done and cal- 
culated to keep the young in that suspense- 
ful state of mind out of which learning may 
proceed pleasantly but effectively. 

In 1946 a Bedouin boy was searching for 
his lost goat when he came upon an ancient 
cave. With another goatherd he entered. 
The sight he beheld was the most astonish- 
ing thing he had ever seen. Bits of pottery 
were scattered about and many jars lined 
the walls. 

Thus begins the true story which reads 
like an adventure tale—the momentous dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Author Allan Honour, who has actually 
lived among Bedouin tribes, gives a highly 
dramatic account of how the precious 
Scrolls passed from the sheik of the tribe 
through the hands of merchants, scholars, 
archaeologists, and philanthropists on both 
sides of the Atlantic until they were finally 
brought together at the modern museum of 
the old city of Jerusalem. 

This book is one of the few juveniles 
whose message and manner appeal to adults 
as well. It fits equally well the categories 
of pleasure and educational reading and 
ought to serve as a supplement to any 
church school course in biblical literature. 

HEINZ RETTIG 


The political process revealed 
in ‘inside story’ of Republicans 


EISENHOWER: THE INSIDE STORY. 
By Robert J. Donovan. New York: Har- 
pers & Brothers. $4.50. 


This controversial book, launched in a 
hurricane of criticism and discussion, is well 
worth every minute spent on it. With a 
minimum of evaluation and interpretation, 
it presents a factual and readable discussion 
of contemporary affairs—not in terms of 
their implications, but of their fashioning. 
In so doing, it fills one of the real gaps in 
public understanding of political decisions. 

Usually we see just the mountain tops of 
great policies—the peaks that are pictured 
by newspapers, radio, television, and the 
_other communications media. We can specu- 
late about why the choice was made—what 
economic, political, ideological, and per- 
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OPEN FORUM 


Christian theology and the nature of God— 
food for critical discussion, or ‘hairsplitting’? 


To the Register: 


The review of Thomas Cranmer: Theo- 
logian writted by H. Talbot Pearson and 
appearing in the September issue of the 
Register, appears to me to almost symbolize 
the gloss of superficial sophistication which 
has prevented so-called religious “liberals” 
from listening to the Word of God as it 
speaks through the Biblical record. It is 
also, as is common in the “liberal” ap- 
proach, at least as intolerant as the ortho- 
doxy which Unitarianism so furiously op- 
poses. 

As one who was reared in the Unitarian 
fold, I can remember feeling, with Mr. 
Pearson, that the disputes and arguments 
about things like the doctrine of the real 
presence which “orthodox” churches and 
churchmen (a group including everyone 
from Harry Emerson Fosdick to Oral Rob- 
erts) carried on were trivial and of no gen- 
uine religious significance, But this was be- 
cause I had no real understanding of the 
Biblical faith. And I had not myself entered 
into the people of the covenant, bound to 
the God of Abraham and Isaac, who was 
made flesh in Jesus Christ. 

Disputes over the nature of the Lord’s 
Supper are very real to a people who believe 
that God is not an abstract cosmic plumber 
but a living and acting Lord of the universe 
he created. These disputes involve the very 
nature of God himself. If the Roman doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is correct, for 
example, then God is capable of being co- 
erced by human ritual actions. By perform- 
ing certain ceremonial acts, men can make 


up for their ethical and spiritual failures. - 


Such a god (for this is not God) is an idol, 
ethically lenient, susceptible to magical in- 
cantations, and deficient in will-power. 

If, on the other hand, Christ is not pres- 
ent at all in the Lord’s Supper, the nature 
of God is again called into question. For 
Scripture declares that God will be present 
where people gather to serve and worship 
him. From Moses to Paul, Biblical witnesses 
testify that God is truly amongst his people. 
If, in this most sacred of Christian acts, God 
is not somehow truly present; if all the ac- 
tivity is human; if God does nothing, then 
we are back to the cosmic plumber and not 
the Lord of the Bible. 

Now, I do not expect either Mr. Pearson 
or the readers of the Register to agree with 
me, Nor do I expect or even invite them 
to participate in discussions of this sort; 
that is for the Church to concern itself with. 
But I do ask that you and he refrain from 
filling your audience, which is largely ig- 
norant of what Christianity is all about and 
especially of Christian theology, full of utter 
nonsense. To imply, from the outside, that 
one of the most critical discussions before 
the Christian Church is mere hairsplitting 
is to succumb to that sort of spiritual arro- 
gance which can only come from ignorance. 
And that Mr. Pearson is woefully ignorant 
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is demonstrated by his gratuitous slap at 
the magnificent structure of scholastic the- 
ology and by his silly confusion of the task 
of Billy Graham, as a popular evangelist, 
with that of the theologian who must sys- 
tematize, organize, and try to make com- 
prehensible the Biblical faith which the 
evangelist proclaims. If you cannot treat 
the function and method of Christian the- 
ology with more sympathy you cannot pos- 
sibly grasp what it really is. And if you 
are so hostile to it, why review books about 
it at all?—DANIEL C. REUTER, New York, 
Neve 


Giving for ‘the good life'-— 
to the church or other causes? 


To the Register: 


Mr. Philip Godfrey in the Register for 
September reports that “Unitarians are giv- 
ing more to non-Unitarian activities than to 
Unitarian activities.” He puts the order of 
our obligations and opportunities as follows, 
1) our own churches, 2) our denominational 
advance, 3) other causes. 

This statement of Mr. Godfrey caused me 
to think over my own giving. I find that I 
give more to the Democratic party, or 
should I say Democrat party, than I do to 
Unitarian activities. I give much more to 
the cause of world federal union than to 
the party. And I give even more to the Es- 
peranto movement than to the world fed- 
eralist movement. 

To me peace is the important matter just 
now . . Peace, the opposite of war and 
fear of war, is the by-product of good gov- 
ernment, not bigger and better guns. . . 

I do not have very much to give to any 
cause, but I do want what little I have to do 
its best work. I would be glad if Mr. God- 
frey or any other Unitarian would show me 
how more money to Unitarian activities 
would bring the good life to us faster than 
working for Esperanto and world federal 
union. 

I might add that I think the Unitarian 
church is organized to stimulate people to 
build the good life here on earth, and so 
I find it difficult to distinguish between Uni- 
tarian activities and non-Unitarian activi- 
ties.—GLENN P. TURNER, Middleton, Wis. 


Politics goes to church— 
or does it? 


To the Register: 


I was deeply disappointed to learn, via 
newspaper accounts, of the sermon preached 
by Dr. A. Powell Davies on the occasion of 
the visit of Mr. Adlai Stevenson to his 
church in Washington, D.C., on September 
30. Dr. Davies apparently took this oppor- 
tunity to glorify the “Joe Smith” gag cur- 
rently being cifculated by the Democratic 


party, and said that “Joe Smith” is regarded 
as a statistic or a consumer, and that poor 
“Joe Smith” feels, “sometimes strongly, 
sometimes in mild bewilderment, that he is 
being left out—or that he is being too much . 
taken in.” 

While no one can deny that moral and 
religious values should pervade into politics, 


_ it seems regrettable that a minister of a re- 


ligion dedicated to the search of truth should 
stoop to deliver a frankly political talk from 
his pulpit. Even the attendance of the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nominee in that congre- 
gation strikes one as a political maneuver— 
was Mr. Stevenson trying to express his 
gratitude to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for its lamentable efforts to ration- 
alize his fence-straddling religious connec- 
tions? ; 

As leaders in the struggle to separate 
church and state, and to foster individual 
decisions reached by free minds, the Uni- 
tarian ministry should hold itself above 
campaign partisanship. This Unitarian, for 
one, is happy that the federal government 
does regard him only as a statistic, and 
does not encroach on the many areas where 
individual thought and opportunity are so 
precious.—THEODORE PETERS, JR., Coopers- 
town, N.Y. 


Roots of Unitarianism 
in Spinoza’s philosophy? 


To the Register: 

Unitarianism is the only echoes I know of 
that is founded on philosophy. Most religions 
are founded on “revelation,” which is a flexi- 
ble idea. 

But Unitarianism comes practically straight 
from the philosophy of Spinoza. Early ad- 
herents to the faith, like Franklin and Jeffer- 
son in this country, almost certainly were 
familiar with Spinoza’s ideas of God and 
morality. 

The writings of that mathematical philoso- 
pher are difficult reading. He proves every 
point as if it were a theorem in geometry. 
But if one has the patience to nibble away 
at the tough material, it becomes less difficult 
and quite rewarding. 

He thought of God as the eternal intelli- 
gence we commonly designate as “the Laws 
of Nature.” Such a God knows no good nor 
evil, in our human sense. He is neither 
friendly nor hostile to man, except that he 
has given him a wonderful brain which could 
be used, handily, to keep himself out of 
trouble. A little more use of it leads man to 
the conclusion that it pays him in satisfac- 
tion if he is charitable and not too hide- 
bound in his opinions. 

Satisfaction and content in this life by 
reason of moral living seemed to Spinoza 
sufficient reward for right conduct. He ap- 
parently had no place in his scheme of things 
for a heaven such as some of us project. He 
said, “The mind can neither imagine nor 
recollect anything save while in the body.” 

I have much respect for Spinoza’s opinions. 
He studied religions all his life and was ex- 
communicated from his Jewish Church and 
people for his beliefs.—LESLIE C. DOLE, 
Hopatcong, N. J. 
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MODERN PHARAOH'S DREAM 


Bulging harvests again remind us of our 
through-the-looking-glass or perhaps dog- 
in-the manger food surplus policy. For more 
than two years we have paid a million dol- 
lars a day storage for that which we do not 
want, but which could mean health and life 
itself to many of the constantly hungry 
people who share this planet. 

The irony is compounded by a recent 
report of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. World food pro- 
duction has risen 3 per cent this year, but 
the rise has occurred in the already high- 
producing areas, and is not expected to 
help the “have-nots.” These “have-nots” live 
for the most part in the uncommitted areas 
which are being courted with propaganda 
by both free world and Communists, It is 
possible that our friendship would be more 
eloquently presented in a program of sur- 
plus disposal than in lectures on’ capitalist 
abundance. 

In fairness we must concede, however, 
first, that the problem is new and compli- 
cated, and, second, that the administration 
has taken some constructive steps this last 
year. For instance, we have made some 
large sales, the first being a 97 million dol- 
lar package deal to Indonesia and a 23 mil- 
lion dollar allotment of rice to Pakistan. 
One-third of the latter was an emergency 
gift, and in both cases payment will be 
made in foreign currency, and a substan- 
tial amount of the payments will revert 
to the buyer countries for economic aid proj- 
ects. 

These precedents paved the way for our 
most ambitious agreement, concluded last 
summer with India. This is famine insur- 
ance through shipments of some 400 million 
dollars worth of wheat, flour, rice, and cot- 
ton to be delivered over the next three years. 
The rupees which the Indians will collect 
from the ultimate consumers will be spent 
in India, some of them by the United States 
for its own expenses, some by the Indian 
government by way of loans on which they 
will pay interest, and 15 per cent as an out- 
right grant for economic development. 

Some American policy makers favored the 
Indian deal chiefly because they hoped it 
would whittle down our wheat surplus by 
15 per cent and our rice supply by 20 to 25 
per cent. But the largesse of Mother Nature 
keeps thwarting such restrictive goals, and 
it is time that we develop more basic if 
unconventional solutions. 

Back in 1946, Sir John Boyd Orr, first 
head of the FAO, suggested a world food 
board, the function of which would be to 
administer and distribute an international 
pool of surpluses. This idea, coldly re- 
ceived in the United States, has been re- 
vived this year by the Economic and Social 
Council, and has found champions in the 
United States Congress. 

_A Senate sub-committee, presided over 


by Hubert Humphrey, held hearings on 


proposals for a food bank and interna- 
tional raw materials reserve. Senators Kerr 
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Scott and James Murray introduced bills 
which would have set up a world food 
bank, and the Senate approved Senator 
Humphrey’s amendments to the foreign aid 
authorization bill. These amendments 
would have set up United States reserves 
of food and raw materials around the 
world, but the amendments were knocked 
out in conference with House members. 
The simple logic of placing unwanted 
food where it can be used by others will 
continue to haunt men’s minds as long as 
there are both surpluses and hunger. It is a 
step beyond and an internationalization of 
the “ever normal granary.” And that gran- 
ary, accumulated in the 1930’s, was a life 
saver to us and our allies when war came. 
In modern dress the idea goes back to 
Joseph and his wise storage of grains in 
the seven fat years for the seven lean years. 
It is, in short, a provision for making food 
available to those who need it, whether the 
producers be separated from the consumers 
by geography or by time. E.T.D. 


SHAMEFUL NEGLECT 


How much longer can Unitarians neglect 
adequate preparation for their ministry to 
children without disaster? 

The unprecedented growth of our 
churches during the last decade has brought 
us children faster than adults. Many, if not 
most, of our new Unitarian fellowships have 
begun with a church school, and are rooted 
in the desire of parents for a new kind of 
religious education which will appeal to 
the sincere interests and intelligence of mod- 
ern children. Our exciting, new, church 
school materials require depth of under- 
standing of children, of how they grow and 
how they learn, and highly trained super- 
vision, carefully guided teachers, 

Yet we have at this moment no theologi- 
cal school that can offer a well-rounded ex- 
perience of preparation for this ministry to 
children to our budding ministers or church 
school directors. To be sure, some courses 
in religious education are available, often 
not required, but these are general and 
involve little or no direct contact with chil- 
dren. Opportunities are made for students 
to teach or direct church school children, 
but they are generally such that the student 
is dumped into the teaching situation with 
little or no preparation for the specialized 
problems he will encounter, and his ex- 
perience is often of failure. 

Almost never do theological students 
have an opportunity to observe fully quali- 
fied leaders of children and young people 
at work with them. Rarely have they the 
exverience of listening in to 6- and 7-year- 
olds at their particular kind of inspira- 
tional worship with an understanding and 
imaginative leader. Seldom have they the 
opnortunity of seeing the materials with 
which they are concerned “come alive” in 
the hands of a trained and gifted teacher. 

The simple fact is that we have shame- 


fully neglected one part of our ministry to 
children. While creating new, exciting, 
modern study units and developing a ‘fresh 
approach to the religious education of chil- 
dren, we have failed to provide proper 
preparation for ministers and church school 
directors in the use of these materials. Our 
young parents are stimulated and encour- 
aged by our material and approach. They 
are too often disappointed in our perform- 
ance. 

This does not imply any criticism of the 
splendid work being done by our 70 active 
Unitarian directors of religious education. 
It does imply that we are far too depen- 
dent upon chance in obtaining resourceful 
and skilled leadership for our church 
schools, and that as our growing churches 
and mushrooming fellowships increasingly 
cry for a skilled ministry to children, there 
will be none available. Already it is vir- 
tually impossible to find a professionally 
trained liberal church school director who 
knows our material and is prepared in the 
approach which can use it wisely and well. 

We express the hope that some one of 
our liberal theological seminaries, in co- 
operation with its local church or churches, 
may find it possible to establish an experi- 
mental center in the religious education of 
children with a laboratory school of re- 
ligion to which outstanding teachers may 
be drawn and in which experimental work 
may be done and observed, both with our 
present materials and in the development 
of new. Here new directors of religious 
education may be frained to meet the needs 
and demands of -our growing fellowships, 
and our young ministers may have a chance 
to observe and experience what the minis- 
try to children can be at its finest. 

Some such project deserves top Unitarian 
priority if the promise of this past decade’s 
growth is to be realized fully. It may be ex- 
pected to produce not only a more effec- 
tive ministry to children, but also a more 
understanding ministry to adults. D.H. 


A POSITIVE DECLARATION 


Although Unitarians are often accused of 
being negative—of denying this or that doc- 
trine, like every movement, ours can be iden- 
tified only by what it is for. Unitarians are 
for the same things most other Christians 
are for: worship, service, fellowship and 
brotherhood—the two great injunctions of 
Jesus, love to God and love to man. More 
specifically, they are for increased under- 
standing and co-operation among all reli- 
gious men everywhere. They want to see an 
end of sectarian strife, even broader under- 
standing among religious groups, complete 
tolerance of all religious differences, and a 
united attack upon the material forces of 
our age by the spiritual forces the churches 
represent. We believe that in dangerous 
times like these a clear mind, forthright 
courage, and Christian love are required of 
every one of us. We believe that those who 
are of such a mind should unite their little 
differences in the larger common task which 
confronts us all. 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION— 
ORDEAL OR ADVENTURE? 


Careful reading of the many church calendars that come 
to my desk has made it unmistakably clear to me that there 
is today one overwhelmingly important concern in almost 
all our churches, and that is what we call the religious edu- 
cation of our children and young people. 

This concern comes first in the minds of almost all of us 
—parents, ministers, teachers, men and women, young and 
old, brand new Unitarians and those to whom our faith 
came as a part of their birthright. This concern accounts 
for a very large proportion of our growth in recent years; 
it provides the chief incentive for larger budgets; it is the 
chief reason for the extension program of new buildings, 
additions to old buildings, the remodeling and renovation 
of church plants that had served usefully until the force of 
this new tide became irresistible. Today our churches are 
becoming education-minded to a degree, and with an inten- 
sity, that is unprecedented and tremendously heartening. 

Behind this surge of interest in religious education lies the 
energy and determination of a new generation of young 
parents. They have made up their minds that the neglect of 
religious education, from which many of them suffered, sim- 
ply cannot continue so far as their own children are con- 
cerned; and they have also made up their minds that the 
kind of religious education which most of them had to put 
up with simply will not do for their children. 

This determination is, in my opinion, the most powerful 
single factor in our churches today. If our free churches 
have the brains and the good sense to capitalize on this 
dynamic element in the contemporary world, the future be- 
longs to us! If we will, we can transform the face of the 
globe in terms of religious power. 

The present extent and urgency of this demand, which 
sometimes has the “fuel” of a revolt, are new; but the roots 
of it run deep into our Unitarian history. For many decades 
we have been trying seriously to find the ways and means to 
put into practice the basic philosophy of religious education 
which can be found in the writings of William Ellery Chan- 
ning. For more than a hundred years the secret has been 
in Our possession, but only recently have we discovered how 
to set it to work. 

Now we know, and all at once the great opportunity is at 
hand. Down the generations, from Channing to Mrs. Fahs, 
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the stream of faith has been running; and today it is avail- 
able to us all, in modern terms that are adequate to modern 
needs. What a time for Unitarians to be alive and alert! 


The Great Tradition 


Anyone who wants to learn for himself what this is all 
about can do so very easily. Let him begin by reading pages 
76 and 77 of the October issue of Time. There he will find 
a review of a book by Edith F. Hunter, “The Questioning 
Child and Religion,” published recently by the Starr King 
Press, which, as many people have been discovering of late, » 
is another name for our Unitarian publishing arm. Just how 
many people will have read this review—written with sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm—lI cannot guess, but their number is 
in the millions; and I do not see how there could be better 
evidence of the widespread interest in this subject. 

The book itself is fascinating. It ought to be the most suc- 
cessful “best seller” we have ever published. It is sound, 
wise, courageous, and very provocative. Nobody will agree 
with everything in it, but I don’t see how any religious lib- 
eral can possibly fail to respond to its appeal. Mrs. Hunter 
has done us all an incalculable service; and her book de- 
serves to stand on the same high—but very accessible— 
shelf where stand the books by Mrs. Fahs. The great tradi- 
tion is maintained among us. 

Of course, only those who actually read the book will 
benefit by it. The reviews—popular, scholarly, sympathetic, 
or critical—will call the attention of many people to it; 
but it has to be read, and then most thoughtfully re-read and 
studied, to reveal its awakening and energizing power. If it 
could get into the hands of a hundred thousand intelligent 
parents who have not found out where to send their children 
for a modern religious education, our churches would have 
to multiply their educational facilities and personnel tenfold. 


A Tremendous Opportunity 


Mrs. Hunter begins by quoting a sentence from Alfred 
North Whitehead: “The vitality of religion is shown by the 
way in which the religious spirit has survived the ordeal of 
religious education.” She closes her book with these words: 
“Religious education that is an adventure and not an ordeal 
is still an experiment. But we have high hopes for it.” On 
the pages between, largely in words spoken by children, she 
makes plain the issues that are involved in the distinction 
between ordeal and adventure. 

There are millions of people today who are not prepared 
to accept the risks and pay the price involved in making 
religious education an adventure. But there are other mil- 
lions who are ready, and eager, to take the risks and pay 
the price. Here lies our tremendous opportunity. 

F.M.E. | 
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Reformation or destructive revolution? 


Rapid ferment is working in religious education 
but new wine must be better than the old 


Our churches are nearing the time when 
many of them can be divided into two al- 
most equal parts, the children enrolled in 
the church schools and the adults usually 
termed “the members of the church.” 

This situation, I believe, is a symptom that 
liberal religion is renewing its youth. It 
spells a magnified opportunity, such as never 
before has been given liberal religion in 
America. 

Twenty years ago, when Ernest Kuebler 
invited me to become editor of children’s 
materials for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, our churches were mostly adult in 
membership. In the entire denomination, 
there were not enough church schools hav- 
ing as many as 150 children to require one’s 
10 fingers to count. Again and again it was 
said to me: “Unitarians simply do not have 
children. What can we do?” 


Schools now enroll hundreds 


According to the latest figures available, 
29 churches in the AUA have schools with 
an enrollment of 300 or more. Four of them 
have between 500 and 600 children. One is 
erecting a church school building of 40 
classrooms. In addition, there are 21 Uni- 
tarian churches having schools ranging in 
size from 200 to 300. 

By the time this article is printed and 
registrations have been taken for the 1956- 
57 year, I should not be surprised if the 
number of churches with more than 200 
child members has doubled. I am confident 
that if another score or more of our 
churches had more rooms into which more 
children might be crowded, these, too, soon 
would be filled. If one compares the total 
adult membership in these churches with 
the child membership in their schools, the 
ratio is about three to two. 


Rolls double in 20 years 


~ During the last 20 years, adult member- 
ship in Unitarian churches has grown from 
about 40,000 to almost 100,000, and enroll- 
ment in our church schools from about 
18,000 to almost 40,000. Some of the in- 
crease in child membership might have been 
expected, because of the rise in the nation’s 
child population, but the rapidity and the 
magnitude of the influx was not expected, 
and to some it has been disconcerting rather 
than a cause for enthusiasm. Much of the 
growth has occurred during the last 10 years. 

What has brought it about? What are to 
be the consequences? 

Attempts at analysis have been varied. In 
1953, one of our ministers shared his con- 
cern with his colleagues. “This growth, ex- 
cept for rare instances, has not come as a 
result of preaching,” he said. “That which 
has attracted the numbers and that which 
has bound them to the church organization 
has been the developing church school, re- 
ligious education. .. . 

“This crowding to the liberal church is in 
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By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


the interest primarily of the child, not for 
the adult parent . . . The supreme considera- 
tion is the child. . . . For this reason . . . the 
11 o’clock service is essentially a means of 
keeping the parents profitably and culturally 
occupied while the children are in Sunday 
school. The 11 o’clock service is to them 
a function of the organization that might 
be termed parent sitting!” 

Despite this seeming upset of the tradi- 
tional Sunday morning emphasis, the minis- 
ter defended the thesis that “preaching is the 
most important duty of the minister” and 
“the most significant function of his 
church.” He regarded spectacular growth in 
child membership as “a threat to the de- 
velopment of a mature liberal religion.” 

“A child-centered church,” he said, means 
eventually “a childish religion for adults.” 

I, too, fear a tragic degeneration in the 
vitality and quality of liberal religion on the 
heels of the rapid influx of young parents 
and their children. I am afraid, but not be- 
cause we are to be dragged to lower stan- 
dards of thinking because of having to give 
the children so much attention. 


Are we unprepared for crisis? 


I am afraid because this crisis has come 
upon us and found us unprepared to meet 
it. I am afraid because as a group of con- 
gregations we have been so superficially edu- 
cated in our freedom. I am afraid because 
we, ourselves, do not know enough about 
our liberal heritage, our Bible, our Jesus, 
or whatever theology we have, nor do we 
understand either ourselves or our children 
well enough, to fulfill this magnificent op- 
portunity with intelligence and wisdom. I am 
concerned aiso because we continue to be 
so casual about our responsibility to the 
children, 

It is not a child-centered church for which 


-we plead. We mean merely to bring to the 


fore the fact that children are persons in 
their own right. Despite their smaller size, 
their lack of knowledge and experience, and 
their economic powerlessness, we believe 
children are our equals, and deserve our 
equal respect. It seems to be easier for us 
to sentimentalize about children, and now 
and then to adore them as our superiors, 
than to accept them as our equals. 

Let us look at some give-away signs of 
our unconscious lack of respect for children. 
Most of them have been inherited cultur- 
ally from generations before us; perhaps in 
sharing the blame we more easily can admit 
our attitudes. 

How, for example, have our churches de- 
cided on the length of the Sunday school 
session? Was it not by the length of the 
adult morning service? Have not many Sun- 
day schools been small and inferior models 
of adult churches? 

The few churches that have studied and 
responded to children’s natural needs and 
interests generally have agreed that a two- 
or three-hour session, with time for the 
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and Union Theological Seminary, and holds 
an honorary doctorate from St. Lawrence 
University. 


varied activities children enjoy, yields cumu- 
lative values. It still is assumed in most 
churches, however, that what has been good 
for adults is good for children. 

Again, how do our churches decide the 
amount of money to be spent on children’s 
work? Fortunately, there are growing signs 
of a reasonable recognition of children’s 
needs, A nursery school room may be well 
equipped before the ladies’ parlor, or the 
church school building may be erected be- 
fore “the church proper.” 

Yet directors of religious education still 
must haggle now and then over a $400 in- 
crease in a church school budget while the 
adults spend $3,000 or more on a church 
choir and organist, without a question raised. 


Qualifications for ministry 


How about the qualifications for a church 
school superintendent or “the minister to 
children” as compared with the qualifications 
for the minister to adults? Why do not our 
theological seminaries offer a_ three-year 
course of study for the men and women 
preparing to minister to children and youth, 
paralleling the course they offer to those pre- 
paring to minister to adults? 

Is this because less knowledge, less ex- 
perience is needed for the leadership of the 
young than: for leading adults? Does the 
minister to children need to know less about 
the Bible, church history, world religions, or 
theology? Does he have less need to be 
psychologically oriented? Will the minister 
to children and youth do less personal coun- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Helping youth to inherit an adventure 


There are no ‘Unitarian answers’ for our children; 


“T want my child to be armed with a 
whole arsenal of Unitarian answers to fire 
back at his little orthodox playmates.” So 
spoke a parent in one of our liberal church 
schools. She believed that she knew exactly 
what she wished the church school to ac- 
complish for her 7-year-old son. 

“His friends know all the orthodox an- 
swers. I want him to know the liberal 
answers!” It sounds simple, and yet, do we 
really wish to arm our children with an 
arsenal of answers, even liberal ones? What 
are liberal answers for a 7-year-old? 

In another Unitarian church school, 13- 
year-olds were studying the churches in 
their town. They were using The Church 
Across the Street as a basic source of in- 
formation, They were going on trips to the 
various churches, attending services and 
meeting with minister, priest and rabbi. In- 
terest was high. No one in the class wished 
to miss a session. 

The teacher was surprised, therefore, to be 
telephoned by one rather excited parent who 
said, “Oh, it’s all right, I suppose, to let 
them find out about those other churches, 
but vou are making them Unitarians, aren’t 
you?” 


Free faith, not liberal blinders 


How do you go about “making” children 
Unitarians? Is it done by acquainting them 
with only one religious tradition, and put- 
ting blinders on them—liberal blinders, of 
course? 

At various times requests are received for 
books for our children that are clearly Uni- 
tarian, and that explicitly teach a free faith. 
What would specifically Unitarian books 
contain? 

Are the books we now use in our church 
schools not Unitarian? Are we not making 
a free faith known to our children? How 
can a free faith be handed from one gen- 
eration to the next? 

These are good questions to ask ourselves. 
They afford us an opportunity to review 
what we are doing in religious education, 
to evaluate it, and to change where change 
is called for. 


A period of religious revival 


We are living in a period of religious re- 
vival. The Bible, God, Jesus, salvation, even 
sin, are spoken well of by people in high 
places. But accurate knowledge of religious 
history, a broad understanding of the re- 
ligions of the world, an ability to speak 
articulately and rationally about religious 
matters are not essential parts of this re- 
ligious revival. 

Most liberal parents are keenly aware of 
the pressure felt by their children to be 
“for” religion, and religion dogmatically de- 
fined. We can sympathize warmly with the 
motives of the mother who wished her son 
to be a walking arsenal of liberal answers, 
or with another mother of whom we heard, 
who said, “We ought to get in there with 
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the joy for them is in finding their own 


By EDITH HUNTER 


our Unitarian answers before some ortho- 
dox church teaches them theirs.” 

How do we “get in there” with “our an- 
swers?” 

Surely it is valid to wish to hand on to 
our children what is most precious to us, 
and our own basic philosophy and sense of 
values we certainly wish to share with them. 
But in the kind of atmosphere in which we 
are living, it is not easy to defend, or better 
proclaim, a liberal religious position with- 
out betraying it. 

If every one else is busy waving his re- 
ligious flag, we have an understandable urge 
to wave ours, too. It is easy to forget that 
our flag is different, and that not every hand 
that holds it waves it convincingly. 

In increasing numbers, former Roman 
Catholics, orthodox Protestants, and persons 
who have had no clearly defined religious 
position are finding in the liberal churches 
a spiritual home congenial to both mind and 
heart. Applications for our ministry in 
larger numbers than before are coming to 
us from other religious groups. Finding 
their new Unitarianism a pearl of great 
price, new Unitarians sometimes are the 
ones most eager that their children be given 
this pearl, neatly labeled. They hope, per- 
haps, that their children will not have to ge 
through the painful religious travail that 
they went through as parents. 

Or, sometimes, it is the second or third 
generation Unitarian who wishes to hand 
on to his children the religion that was 
handed on to him. In his own youth he 
may not have appreciated it, but now -he 
does. In either case, whether new Unitarians 
or old, such persons often argue: a child 
needs to know exactly what he believes and 
and it is our job to tell him. Our question 
is: is there not an important difference be- 
tween knowing what you believe and know- 
ing what you_have been taught to believe? 

In most church schools of the orthodox 
groups, children are taught what to believe. 
They are told what they, as young Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Jews, Roman 
Catholics, should believe that God is like, 
and what they must do to please Him. They 
are taught what the Bible is, from one par- 
ticular point of view; who Jesus was and 
how to evaluate him; what happens after 
death. 


The liberal way is different 

This is not the way children are being 
taught in our liberal church schools. From 
Massachusetts to California, from Minne- 
sota to Texas, our church schools, in in- 
creasing numbers, are using a very different 
curriculum approach. This curriculum has 
been in process of development for nearly 
20 years, and that process will continue so 
long as children continue to be born and 
truth continues to reveal its many facets to 
inquiring minds. 

Examining the books that are a part of 
this curriculum, the new Beacon series in 


religious education, one finds that the name 
Unitarian or Universalist appears only when 
the churches are being studied historically. 
Do the curriculum materials bear no rela- 
tion to historic and contemporary Unitar- 
ianism and Universalism? Does it mean 
that church schools using these -materials 
are as likely to produce Episcopalians or 


_Hindus as Unitarians? Would the religion 


being developed by these young people be 
uncongenial to a budding Emerson? 

For those with eyes to see and hearts to 
understand, the label of a free church shouts 
its presence from every page of these books. 
If one knows the history of the develop- 
ment of this collection of books, it could 
not be otherwise. Twenty years ago it had 
become clearly evident that children in lib- 
eral church schools were being given a 
religious education that was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of other Protestant 
churches. 

As Sophia Fahs wrote in her leaflet, A 
New Ministry to Children: “Why have not 
more Unitarian children entered our adult 
membership? Is it not because we thought 
that while they were young we could teach 
them religion in the old way? We said: 
‘They will outgrow their childish faith. We 
shall let them think for themselves as soon 
as they are old enough to do so.’ But we 
were too late. They thought the old re- 
ligion and the old ethics were all we knew. 
Many were not interested.” 

Did not a free faith demand something 
more challenging and basically different 
from the old ways in religious education? 
Many believed that it did, and a fresh 
philosophy of religious education has been 
developed. 

The cornerstone of this philosophy is the 
child’s own experience. Basic to it is the 
conviction that the development of one’s 
religion is a lifelong adventure, a by-prod- 
uct of the life a person lives. It is not some- 
thing that can be inherited from one’s father 
and mother. 

Really to believe this is to realize that 
the development of a religious point of 
view is a long, slow process. Like all 
growth, the growth of one’s religion can not 
be hurried. 

Emerson once wrote: “In our definitions, 
we grope after the spiritual by describing 
it as invisible. The true meaning of spirit- 
ual is real.” Our spiritual or religious edu- 
cation is education in what is real. We seek 
to have our children feel reality freshly, 
turn it about, examine it from every angle, 
ask questions of it, evaluate it. 

Three processes go on continually as one 
develops a religious philosophy: experi- 
encing, questioning, and evaluating. At 
every age level there are experiences that 
can enrich, questions that need asking, con- 
clusions that are appropriate. 

Much of religious education is a waste 
of time because it rushes in to give chil- 
dren the answers to questions that they 
have not asked and may not be ready to 
ask for many years. 


How the liberal curriculum begins 

The curriculum that our liberal churches 
are adopting begins by bringing into chil- 
dren’s awareness, through experiences with 
animals, plants, and other humans, such 
basic realities as birth, growth, and death. 
Children who drink deeply at the well of 
life cannot help but ask searching questions 
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What is needed is the opportunity for children to think for themselves 


about their experience, “How does the baby 
chick get in the shell? Why do all the leaves 
come out in the Spring? Where does the 
sun go every night? What keeps the stars 
from falling?” 

When children have enough maturity to 
reach beyond their own experiencing, this 
curriculum brings to them some of the ques- 
tions and answers of people of other times 
and places. They are encouraged to evaluate 
these other ways of looking at experience, 
and to enrich their own necessarily nar- 
rower insight with the wisdom of the entire 
human race. 

What other religious education curriculum 
patiently encourages children to learn at 
their own rates, urges them to ask questions 
and seek a variety of interpretations? Is this 
not the way to make a free faith known to 
children? Are we not “getting in there” in 
the only way that is consistent with our free 
faith? As Angus MacClean has written, “Our 
method is our message.” 

The need is not to teach, in so many 
words, our basic Unitarian convictions, such 
as “Unitarians believe in thinking for them- 
selves,” or “Unitarians believe in freedom,” 
etc. The need is to provide the kind of 
homes and schools of religion that give 
children the opportunity to think for them- 
selves and to exercise freedom about prob- 
lems that are real to them. We do not wish 
children to parrot liberal maxims any more 
than we wish them to parrot orthodox ones. 
Children aren’t parrots; they are people who 
can incorporate experience into themselves 
and reflect on it. 

Our responsibility as adult, religious-lib- 
eral parents and teachers is neither to sit 
back and do nothing, nor to rush in with 
our liberal answers. We must provide the 
context for children’s learning—warm inter- 
est, rich first-hand experiences, accurate 
historical information as it is needed, and 
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challenging leadership that stimulates religi- 
ous development. 


Approach is not too vague 


~ Is this approach too vague for children? 
Does it leave them not knowing what they 
believe? This has not been my experience as 
a parent. I remember what a thrill it was to 
our 10-year-old daughter when she read, on 
a huge sign painted across the barn at the 
Audubon day camp she attended: 
“Hast thou named all the birds 
without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it 
on its stalk?” 
She was excited when she read this because 
it echoed her sentiments perfectly. It echoed 
her sentiments, not because she had been 
taught these words as a child by a Unitarian 
mother, but because she had lived close to 
the birds and wild roses in all her early 
years. 

“That man thinks what we do,” she an- 
nounced with delight. “Yes,” I said, “that is 
part of a poem by Emerson, a famous Uni- 
tarian who lived about 100 years ago.” 

Like a discoverer sighting land, she had 
experienced the thrill any of us feels when 
he finds a truth he has worked out for 
himself expressed by a great thinker. This 
girl knows what she believes, not what she 
has been told to believe. In a supporting en- 
vironment, she is working out for herself the 
religion of Emerson, rather than being given 
a religion about Emerson. 

Her 8-year-old brother is doing his own 
thinking, too. He reported a discussion 
among his peers concerning cave men. One 
child from an orthodox home asked the 
adult present why the first men were de- 
scribed as cave men. Weren’t Adam and Eve 
the first man and woman, and they didn’t 
live in a cave? The adult agreed that really 
Adam and Eve were first. 

“Gosh,” said my son, “I guess she hasn’t 
heard any of those other old stories about 
the first man and woman, the Indian ones 
and the rest of them. I think, myself, it all 
goes back to algae.” 

Would anyone question whether the 
unique qualities of our free faith were being 
made known to this boy? Do we want the 
blindness of orthodoxy for our children, or 
an attitude of intelligent inquiry? 


Our philosophy is proving sound 

I believe that the basic philosophy behind 
our religious education is proving sound. 

Undoubtedly better books can and will 
be written to help parents guide their chil- 
dren into freedom. Undoubtedly ways will 
be worked out to convince parents and 
teachers that books are of secondary im- 
portance to the experiences essential for 
development of a religious philosophy. But 
the premises on which the curriculum are 
based seem to me to be proving valid. Re- 
ligious education as a process of discovery 
and adventure is becoming a reality. 

There is, however, one peculiar aspect to 
the enterprise. Our children necessarily are 
doing their religious adventuring in a build- 
ing labeled “The Unitarian Church.” Until 
about the age of 10 or 12, the label of one’s 
church means almost nothing to children. 
They cannot grasp the referent for it. 

In one new Unitarian church adults and 
children labored long and hard to construct 


the church building. One of the teachers 
diligently attempted to put some meaning 
into the experience for the children. She 
asked a group of second graders why their 
parents and they themselves had built this 
church. She hoped they would tell her that 
in this church they could think freely about 
such big ideas as God and our own living. 
The answer from the floor was: “Because 
all the other churches were full.” 

But by the age of 10 or 11 children are 
beginning to be aware of the fact that vari- 
ous beliefs are partly the reason for the 
existence of the various churches. What do 
Unitarians believe, in distinction to Metho- 
dists or Episcopalians? My point here is that 
unless we handle this question carefully, we 
may alienate our young adventurers from 
us. 

Have we not led them to believe that we 
wish them to develop their own beliefs and 
values? Now they discover, in the years 
when it is most important to them that they 
be permitted to make up their own minds, 
that they already bear a label. They find 
that this label apparently indicates their 
acceptance of certain beliefs. “What are 
these beliefs?” “Who has made up my mind 
for ‘me?” “Have the dice been loaded all 
along?” 


True fellowship of seekers 

I can remember when I was asked to join 
the Unitarian church in which I had grown 
up. I was invited to do this at the age when 
I was beginning to be aware of, interested in, 
and able to think intelligently about the 
historic material that divided Unitarians 
and trinitarians. I did not feel ready to 
make up my mind about such complex is- 
sues and did not join the Unitarian church 
for 15 more years. Then I: found that, al- 
though historic Unitarianism is defined in 
terms of a doctrinal dispute about the 
trinity, genuine Unitarianism should be de- 
fined far more broadly. 

How it well might be defined is expressed 
in the following extract from a letter of a 
new Unitarian that appeared recently in the 
news bulletin of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship: 

“I was born and educated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and it took a long time 
until I abandoned it. Since then I have been 
scared of creeds. I learned about the Uni- 
tarian church and made some inquiries, but 
still I wanted to know which was the Uni- 
tarian creed. I thought it was liberal and 
broad-minded but still a creed, as I was un- 
able to think of a religion without a base 
of ‘truths’ to be believed and which every- 
body should agree upon. Only when I read 
that Unitarianism is a ‘fellowship of seek- 
ers’ I realized I was mistaken to identify 
‘religion’ and ‘creed.’ ” 

When our children and young people ask 
what Unitarianism is, we can explain that 
it derives its name historically from a par- 
ticular bit of seeking, but that it is above all 
a group of individuals at various stages in a 
common adventure. The nursery group, the 
junior high group, the golden age fellow- 
ship are individually and collectively at dif- 
ferent points along the road. When you are 
born into a Unitarian family, you join a 
fellowship of seekers that you may leave any 
time your seeking leads you to do so. 

(Continued on page 29) 


How religious attitudes develop 


From first trust of infancy, our children need to grow 
into adulthood’s awe, wonder, and reverence 


Before we attempt to answer the question 
of how religious attitudes develop, some 
agreement is necessary as to what we mean 
by religion. The dictionary defines religion 
as “the development of the spiritual nature 
as contrasted with the intellectual or social.” 

Dwight J. Bradley, in an article appear- 
ing in the Fall 1953 issue of Child Study, 
says, “Religion, as I envisage it, is the 
realization of human potentialities on an 
ever ascending scale and in such ways as to 
benefit every one.” 

We are to explore the developing atti- 
tudes that contribute to the realization of 
human potentialities on this ascending scale. 

Attitudes, according to a dictionary defi- 
nition, are viewpoints, “third dimensional 
factors” which in the adult’s life, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jerome Frank, become the 
“scheme of things, the ways in which he 
makes sense of his world, the chart by 
which he navigates through life.”* What are 
these attitudes, how do they take form, how 
do they grow and develop? 


Religious attitudes differ 


These are difficult questions because re- 
ligious attitudes can not be tied up neatly 
in packages, and because in their beginnings 
and developing stages they will differ with 
the individual. They will differ because they 
grow out of the feelings, emotions, and 
thinking of the individual and are condi- 
tioned by his experiences. 

I believe our exploration can be more 
meaningful if we think in terms of stages 
such as those used by the social anthropolo- 
gist. It seems impossible to attempt to 
pigeonhole or bookshelf any factor so 
changing, so nebulous as values in their be- 
ginning stages. 

What are these stages? If we examine 
them from the standpoint of the child’s 
needs, it may help us to see how his de- 
veloping attitudes may be influenced. 


First stage is Infancy 


The first stage is Infancy—when his great- 
est need is trust. Ages 2 and 3 are the stage 
of Autonomy, when he is establishing him- 
self as a self. Ages 4 and 5 are ages of Ex- 
ploration, experimentation of himself and 
his environment. Ages 6 to 11 are the ages 
when his great need is to achieve, the stage 
of Achievement. During these stages, atti- 
tudes are forming out of the feelings which 


°“Hiow Do Parents Learn?” Child Study, Sum- 
mer 1953 
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the child is experiencing about his environ- 
ment, including the people in it. 

Let us consider some of the attitudes 
which we call spiritual and see how they 
grow. There is time for only a few, such 
as trust, questioning, awe, wonder, respect 
for life, reverence. Each begins with the 
experiences of infancy and early childhood 
and takes on dimension through the experi- 
ences of the years of exploration and 
achievement. 


How attitudes of trust begin 


Attitudes of trust begin with feelings 
growing out of satisfaction or lack of satis- 
faction while feeding or during early toilet 
training periods. First comes the feeling of 
physical well-being, later of trust in the 
person feeding or training. 

This feeling of trust gradually extends to 
other persons and things in the environ- 
ment in which the child can place some 
reliance. His mother’s breast or the bottle 
brings him food. His rabbit or teddy-bear 
are soft and cuddly, as is his blanket. His 
daddy’s arms are strong. The sides of his 
crib are sturdy and he can pull himself up 
in it. Brother or sister will play with him. 
Food brings physical satisfaction. Mother 
and Daddy help him as he takes his first 
steps and utters his first words. 

As he grows, he explores and tries things 
out. He finds he can manage his own body 
and he runs, skips, rides a tricycle; he 
paints, or saws, or cuts. Gradually, trust in 
his environment grows as it yields to his 


Terineiies Valley Unitarian Church, Knoxville, Tenn.: Miracles abound 


exploring, or he discovers his own limita- 
tions and yields to his environment. 

His skills gain in power, expand during 
these early stages, and during the years 
from 6 to 11 readiness for new skills, read- 
ing, writing, figuring, asserts itself. If trust 
in others, in his own powers, in his own 
environment, is to develop into attitudes 


‘of trust which permeate his actions of the 


future, the experiences of these new learn- 
ings must bring satisfactions. He cannot be 
pushed beyond his capacity or readiness if 
trust is to be the outcome. 

During the years of adolescence he will 
use these skills to try out himself and his 
universe. With freedom to think, to plan, 
to test, his trust will continue to grow, if 
through wise guidance he is helped to find 
his limitations as well as his strength. 

Slowly, gradually, with the help of those 
about him, he comes to form attitudes of 
trust in his parents, his peers, those outside 
his immediate environment, and eventually 
in a power greater than himself. His actions 
bespeak his attitudes. 


Questioning—the search for truth 


From the “Wha’s ’at?” through the eter- 
nal whens, hows, whys develops the ques- 
tioning attitude which eventually becomes 
a searching for the truth in religious life. 

During infancy and ages 2 and 3, the 
child questions or tries out in action. He 
hits, he pats, he pushes, he pulls. In this 
way, he learns and attitudes form. Unless 
we can keep this questioning attitude alive 
as he gains new skills for exploration, keep 
it growing in depth, in breadth, including 
religious learning, it loses its potency. 

During ages 4 and 5, he dramatizes his 
feelings. Reed and Wright, in their little 
book, The Beginnings of the Social Sci- 
ences, say “what he is dramatizing, he is 
trying to understand.” His dramatization re- 
veals his feelings, his attitudes about his 

(Continued on page 25) 
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New insights, needs of religious education 


Training in accordance with child development data 
gives religion roots, requires laboratory 


The question of what is new in religion 
May seem an arrogant one when we recall 
the untold centuries through which man has 
given it his deepest thought, devotion, and 
loyalty. 

Yet the fact that man has struggled to 
gain new insights through the years, so that 
each generation may find the reservoir of 
spiritual insights fuller than the last, is 
significant. 

What new insights concerning religion are 
coming through the persons in our genera- 
tion who are close to children in religious 
education? I believe there are some, two of 
which seem paramount. 


Roots for liberal religion 


First, there is our impelling realization 
that in liberal religious education are the 
roots for the growth of liberal religion itself. 
As Angus MacLean has put it: “The mes- 
sage is the method.” Sophia Fahs also has 
made this clear: that while as parents and 
as teachers we are in the process of provid- 
ing or high-lighting experience for children 
through which they may develop maturing 

religious attitudes, we also are clarifying 
maturing attitudes for ourselves. 

This is a new insight. It is only when the 
mind of the child and the teacher are free 
that this can happen. 

For illustration from another field: of all 
the major European governments in exist- 
ence when our Constitution was adopted, 
ours and Great Britain’s are the only ones 
that have survived without revolutionary 
change, change through violence and appal- 
ling suffering. 


Provided for new ideas 


Is this not because they have provided 
through their democratic procedures, limited 
though these are by complex authoritarian 
pressures, for the natural, orderly flow of 
new ideas? Do they not permit a kind of 
education that enables the young not only 
to learn their traditional heritage, but also 
to scrutinize it so as to find what is valuable 
to preserve and what is better if changed, 
and to arrive at new ideas for improving the 
old order? Imperfect though the experiment 
still is, the potential is there, the seed of 
its own orderly development. 

Likewise with liberal religion: for at least 
400 years it has lived and grown, both with- 
out any history of persecuting others to pre- 
serve its own security, or without becoming 
crystallized or arid. This is not because Uni- 
- versalists and Unitarians have been alone in 
stressing education, but because of the kind 
of education they have fostered, which per- 
mits its strength to be renewed with each 
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new person and encourages young minds to 
arrive at new insights and fresh meanings. 


Process incurs risk 


There is risk about this process, of course. 
The risk lies in the possibility that in stress- 
ing opportunities for children to face a fresh 
future, we are not equally wise in helping 
them understand and value the strengths of 
the past. Without presenting religious learn- 
ing to children as a continuum, with a past 
as well as a future, we run the risk of de- 
veloping in them arrogance in areas which 
should be reverenced, of the setting up of 
narrow splinter groups based on the limited 
horizons of a protesting few. 

Yet the gain is worth the risk. The seeds 
of our own self-renewal lie in the kind of 
education we provide our children. To per- 
mit to children the same freedom of the dis- 
ciplined mind which is the glory of adult re- 
ligious liberals is but a late recognition of 
the fact that it is the process, the method, 
which is the message. As a teacher-delegate 
said to me recently at an educational insti- 
tute: “I have become a more solid Uni- 
tarian since I have become a teacher. The 
ideas no longer just roll off my back; they 
have become a part of me.” 

Secondly and in close relationship: it is 
new in the history of religion that we are 
guiding this renewal from adult to child and 
from child to adult by basing our education- 
al curriculum and procedures upon known 
data in child development. 

Our two are not the only churches that 
have attempted to do this. But it is especially 
true of ours that we have shut no area of 
the child’s total growth into a tight depart- 
ment impenetrable by rational thought. We 
have recognized, and have helped other 
® ee : 
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groups to recognize, that the ability to guide 
a child’s spiritual growth depends as much 
upon scientific knowledge and research as 
does the guidance of his other growth needs. 

Thus has come about a careful discipline 
of thought in all our planning committees, 
whether in the local churches or in the 
Division of Education, where we are seeking 
to learn the essential truths about child 
nature and nurture. The persons working as 
members of, or consultants to, our commit- 
tee on curriculum and worship have been 
drawn from the great disciplines of 
pediatrics, nutrition, psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology, anthropology, theology, and edu- 
cation. 


Two areas show growth 


Space here permits us to mention only 
two areas, among others related to child 
development, where the increasing knowl- 
edge we have gained from research in these 
disciplines has affected basically the kinds 
of curriculum and worship materials we have 
developed. These are the areas of growth 
in self-esteem and in courage. 

To develop self-esteem, balanced with 
honest self-understanding, is one of our 
central purposes. This is a major contribu- 
tion to religious education that our liberal 
movement is making. We are trying to 
lighten the weight of the pressures which 
bear down upon a child by removing ex- 
aggerated feelings of badness or guilt. 

Ours is the opportunity offered to only a 
small percentage of religious educators to 
observe and develop a new experiment in 
nurturing the natural growth of the person- 
ality. We are seeking to help the child from 
infancy up, both in the church school and 
the home, to go about his developmental 
tasks, with all his attending progressions and 
regressions, without the load of the sense of 
personal self-blame and unworthiness which 
many of us as adults are struggling to out- 
grow. 

The child, basically, has one nature, not 
two. Many of us find no convincing evidence 
that there is “bad” struggling with “good” 
in the child’s nature, or that the ego is in 
essential conflict with the id, but rather 
(Continued on page 30) 


Toward the great adventure 


Starr King educates for personal growth 


In-service training plan provides work with people, 


experience for ministry of religious education 


By JOSIAH R. BARTLETT and HORTON COLBERT 


One of the church’s hardest tasks today 
is to define what a minister is. Like all “ob- 
vious” things in a time of challenge, the 
“obvious” concept of a minister is changing. 

Life magazine (August 20, 1956) pub- 
lished an incisive article, “Why Ministers 
Break Down,” based on a recent study of 
the confused roles and impossible work- 
loads of today’s minister. The American 
Association of Theological Schools has con- 
ducted a survey which shows, among other 
things, that to obtain the minimum “neces- 
sary” preparation, a man training for the 
challenge of today’s increasingly complex 
ministry should go to seminary for seven 
and a half years of graduate study (accred- 
ited standards now call for three)! 

What is a minister? How can we pos- 
sibly equip him for his task? 

Starr King School for the Ministry builds 
its program of training, as its catalog says, 

. . around a concept derived 
from continuous cooperation with 
and study of the churches and fel- 
lowships, as they are today and as 
thoughtful persons envisage them 
tomorrow. The servant of the free 
church is called to be a leader in a 
democratic institution, a bearer of 
resources through counseling, a 
community figure, and a minister 

- who understands his work in edu- 
cational terms, 

It is his privilege to help indi- 
viduals grow in moral and spiritual 
Stature, to be sensitive, creative, 
cooperative and truly useful to 
their fellows ... 


Past is not discarded 


We have found that if we take this con- 
cept seriously, theological training is trans- 
formed. The past is not discarded. One of 
our recent graduates not long ago said to us 
(after preparing a series of lectures on the 
Bible), “It is as foolish to assume that the 
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great persons of the pre-scientific age have 
nothing to say to us as it is to assume that 
because they were great persons, we are to 
follow them blindly, without understanding 
them as persons.” Or, as Dr. Harry Me- 
serve, our board chairman, has said, “It is 
a curious error to suppose you can effec- 
tively carry on a great liberal tradition while 
remaining at the same time ignorant, or al- 
most ignorant, of the beliefs and traditions 
of the people who have handed that tradi- 
tion over to you.” 

No, the past is not discarded. Our school 
happily is built on the priceless and unique 
library of Unitariana gathered by Dr. Earl 
Morse Wilbur, its longtime president and 
the historian of our liberal movement. 

We begin by mentioning our heritage, be- 
cause what comes next so often leads peo- 
ple into the “curious error” Dr. Meserve 
speaks of: namely, that our approach to 
tomorrow’s person-centered, educationally- 
conceived ministry somehow entails a neg- 
lect of solid scholarship, or jettisoning of 
traditional disciplines, Paradoxically, our 
men find themselves digging deeper into 
the past, taking a semester each of conti- 
nental, English and American Unitarian 
history—with a pre-requisite of general 
church history, for which we urge them to 
have an introduction to Greek, Roman, 
European, American and preferably some 
Asian history, too! Yet how else can they 
become heirs of the liberal tradition? 


The minister as a person 


Our concern here however is with the 
development of ministers as persons—indi- 
viduals who will be not walking encyclo- 
pedias, but themselves the kind of persons 
who can help others become “sensitive, co- 
operative, and truly useful.” 

We have found the best way to do this 
is to start, work with, and finish up with 
the minister as a person, the person who is 
at the center of a fellowship of free spirits. 
We center his training upon work with per- 
sons of all ages in a church or fellowship. 
This is not as an “extra” or as an “appli- 
cation” of notes gathered over months or 
years of listening to lectures about educa- 
tion, counseling or group leadership, but as 
a hard, closely supervised, regularly evalu- 
ated discipline throughout ministerial train- 
ing. 

This approach has advanced by leaps and 
bounds in the last few years, as theological 
education begins to understand itself in 
clinical terms. We are catching up with so- 
cial work, teaching and other professions. 
But even today, while 24 of 25 seminaries 
which the Association of Theological 
Schools studied require “field work” (or 
“in-service training” as we call it), only four 
give academic credit for it. Anyone who has 
the least idea of the pressure of graduate 
work knows that what isn’t “on company 


STARR KING WORKSHOP: Starr King 
School for the Ministry students work in- 
formally during an art workshop in the 
school’s patio, with their newly remodeled 
building in the background. 


time” simply doesn’t get done, or properly 
done. 

So we have moved in-service training to 
the center of our curriculum. We begin by 
assessing the student himself. The Depart- 
ments of the Ministry of both AUA and 
UCA now require a uniform test-and-inter- 
view procedure of all men, at whatever 
school they propose to study for the liberal 
ministry. Starr King has, in addition to this 
program (which, along with four other 
liberal schools, we help pay for) our own © 
similar program, seven years old now. We 
believe this beginning with the ministerial 
trainee as a person is the proper one for 
several reasons. 

We know that when ministers fail, they 
usually fail in their relationships with peo- 
ple, not in their theology. The causes of 
such failure are to be found within them- 
selves, or in sheer lack of training as demo- 
cratic leaders, or perhaps in a false concept 
of their role. - 


What kind of leader? 


One must begin by selecting men and 
women likely to succeed in living and work- 
ing with themselves and others. 

But granted good -material, what kind of 
leader is the minister to be? Dr. F. M. Eliot 
has said: 

“What I have said about preach- 
ing is also true of the whole field 
of a minister’s leadership. The 
‘non-directive’ type of leadership 
is increasingly the only kind that 
has a chance of being successful; — 
and if there are any remnants of 
the old-fashioned acceptance of a 
minister’s leadership just because 
he is the minister, I don’t know 
where they are. This doesn’t mean 
that there is no place for leader- 
ship by the minister. On the con- 
trary. I think the minister who has 
learned how to lead without at- 
tempting to impose his will on the 
congregation has a far greater 
opportunity than ever before. But 
it takes a very skillful person to 
avoid the pitfalls of the traditional 
use of ‘authority’, and this ac- 
counts for most of the ‘failures’ 
among ministers today. We are, as 
a matter of fact, just beginning to 
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Students get introductory training in youth work, adult education . 


realize what the change of empha- 
sis demands, and the adjustments 
involved cannot possibly be made 
quickly or painlessly.” (From 
“Horizons” Christian Register, 
April 1955.) 

It ought to be obvious that how we train 
for the ministry should be consistent with 
our concept of it. The way we train our 
Ministers is certain to shape their own 
images of themselves. It is not helpful to a 
man in training for an educational, per- 
son-centered ministry to dwell in an ivory 
tower and be taught to think of himself as 
an academician. 

Since we aim, as churches, to put people 
on their own as mature citizens of a spir- 
itual community, we must see that the fu- 
ture ministers of our churches know what 
Dr. Eliot means in a deeply personal way. 

We think of the student as on his own, 
-being directed to resources as a mature 
graduate trainee, part of a living com- 
munity, to seek out his needs for develop- 
ment through experience and study, eval- 
uation and growth. We hope he will find 
this meaning so much to him that he will 
wish to make it his aim for the children 
and grown-ups in his churches. 


Old concept versus new 


A psychiatrist’s joke illustrates this dif- 
ference between the older, judgmental au- 
thority image of religion or teaching, and 
the counseling, therapeutic attitude whereby 
a man works with, not on people or over 
people, or manipulating people, even for 
some “good” end. 

Every day, as a psychiatrist rode down 
the elevator from work, a man entered at 
the fourth floor, gave him a look of cold 
hatred, and spat at him. No word ever was 
spoken, but this repeated incident raised a 
dreadful tension in the luckless operator. 

Finally, one evening, when they stopped 
at the fourth floor, the hostile individual 
did not appear. Quickly the operator asked 
the psychiatrist: “How can you put up with 
that man?” 

“Well,” replied the therapist, “that’s his 
problem!” 

One must begin by understanding the 
Potentials and needs of the individual stu- 
dent; then treat him as we hope he, later, 
will treat others. This is not easy. 

Faculty, in much of our education, has 
not the self-image of the fellow-learner, 
the resource person. 

The student, even if he comes hoping to 
find our faculty acting so, is new, tense, 
unsure quite where his path leads. Nor 
(being very human!) is it possible for fac- 
ulty or fellow-students always to be so in- 
wardly secure and free from pressures or 
plain misunderstanding, as so to act. 

Yet we try, and in a small school, by 
managing somehow to keep the channels of 
communication always open even when in- 
terpersonal tensions arise, we have enough 
success to make this “process” approach 
mean something bone-deep and even in- 
spiring, retrospectively anyhow! 


_. Interplay of minds, spirits 


Much learning takes place through the 
interplay of “would be” free minds and 
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spirits. A considerable amount of students’ 
“free time” is spent discussing their studies 
and their work together. 

‘It is by no means all pleasant, either! 
Far from being a haven of spiritual se- 
curity, a theological school is, instead, a 
place where one’s most crucial beliefs are 
torn to pieces and shattered every day. Yet 
in retrospect, anyway, we find it rewarding. 

A vital part of it, also, is the large place 
occupied by student body organization, with 
its varied concerns such as student func- 
tions, student-faculty committees, and joint 
student-staff evaluations of every seminar’s 
successes and failures. 

Now let us set down, specifically, some- 
thing of our program for preparation in re- 
ligious education (reminding that this is 
but one area, and that all areas interpene- 
trate so as to be inseparable, even for pur- 
poses of discussion). 

Content-wise, we expect our men to build 
upon an introduction to psychology, social 
science, and education. We expect them to 
become familiar with the 40-odd books of 
our Beacon curriculum, and to go behind 
these resources as far as possible, asking 
basic questions about the facts and theories 
on which they are built. 

We try to see that the men get an intro- 
duction also to youth work, adult educa- 
tion, group work, marriage, and family 
counseling. We even offer a B.D. with an 
education major, looking toward a grow- 
ing ministry of education! 


In-service training program 


But “religious education’—which is not 
limited to children—cannot be studied in the 
abstract nor, as we have tried to say, has its 
content any meaning apart from an indi- 
vidual’s personal growth, within himself and 
with other persons. We do not permit a 
person to “study the R.E. curriculum” apart 
from working with people. Conversely, we 
do: not permit a person to “work with peo- 
ple” apart from regular review and study. 
Thus we are brought back to our in-service 
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training as the center of our work in re- 
ligious education. We can say of it, for- 
mally: 

1. Such a program will start at the be- 
ginning of graduate study and usually con- 
tinue until its formal completion. 

2. It will receive academic credit. 

3. It will be independent of earning 
money (at a stroke abolishing an often fatal 
confusion), 

4. It will supply much of the material for 
study and evaluation throughout the cur- 
riculum (live people with real problems in 
the solution of which one has a genuine 
stake). ; 

5. It will be a cooperative responsibil- 
ity of students, faculty, administration, 
churches, denominational officials com- 
munity agencies, and testing procedures. 

We have said enough, perhaps, about 
points (1) and (2). Of (3) let it be said 
we must substitute for “field work com- 
pensation” an adequate stipend given the 
student as a student, or succumb to pressure 
of a scramble for the best-paying jobs. 

We have not solved this, as a school, or 
denomination! We still expect a man study- 
ing for the ministry to live largely on zeal 
—though industry, and other professions, 
have adopted the common-sense rule that a 
trainee for leadership has enough to do 
without worrying about groceries. 


Still holding the line 


So far, we have held the line. The in- 
service placement is not to earn; not a case 
of marketing an achieved skill—nor does it 
imply on the other hand that the work of 
the student (minimum eight hours a week 
plus conferences and seminars) is of no 
value. It is conceived as a cooperative ar- 
rangement wherein the church helps the 
student achieve skills in areas only partly 
developed, with the school a partner of 
both. Everyone is relieved of pressure to 
deliver an imaginary “money’s worth.” 

If the student is having difficulties in his 
(Continued on page 29) 


st 
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ion to the Starr King 


School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cal., at a cost of $120,000 was nearing completion this 
fall. Fred Ehrenthal, a member of the First Unitarian Society of San Francisco, was archi- 
tect for the building, the front of which is shown above. 
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Unitarians who dare to stand alone 


Church of Larger Fellowship aids isolated parents 


in religious education of 500 children 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COMMITTEE, UCLF 


The Unitarian Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship is unique in the denomination. Like 
other Unitarian congregations, it has its 
own characteristics, but many of its 1800 
members never have seen another Unitarian. 

The church was founded in 1944 to serve 
liberals scattered over the world. The neces- 
sity of overcoming their physical and 
psychological isolation has played an im- 
portant part in the development of UCLF’s 
religious education program, which now 
serves 250 families with 494 children and 
young people. 

“Do you have some helps for giving re- 
ligious teaching to children who are isolated 
from a personal: contact with liberalism?” 
Time and time again, such questions were 
received by the church office from con- 
cerned parents. The office could and did 
help, but, as inquiries multiplied, another 
solution had to be found. 


UCLF meets challenge 


Therefore, in 1953, the religious education 
committee of the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship was formed. The com- 
mittee of ten members meets once a month 
at 25 Beacon Street. With the members work 
Rev. Richard Gibbs, minister; Munroe Hus- 
bands, clerk; Winifred Cole, assistant to the 
minister; and frequently a member of the 
Division of Education of the Council of 
Liberal Churches. 

During these meetings, the committee dis- 
cusses questions raised by parents, selects 
and prepares materials suitable for a home 
program, adapts CLC education releases for 
use in the home, and does the planning 
mecessary to co-ordinate the over-all re- 
ligious education program. , 

The “how” of providing an effective home 
program for isolated families was a chal- 
lenge to members of the committee. It soon 
‘was discovered that there could be no “mail 
order service,” with pat answers or weekly 
or monthly lesson plans. There must be a 
religious education program fitted to each 
child and each family. At the same time, 
it was necessary to make available to 
parents a many-faceted interpretation of 
liberal religious education. 


Parents are the teachers 


In the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
parents are the teachers, not only actually, 
as always, but also the acknowledged teach- 
ers. The fact that the responsibility for the 
religious guidance of the child rests directly 
on the parent has affected profoundly the 
UCLF religious education program. Thus 
the pamphlet which outlines the philosophy, 
the content and the methods of religious 
education in the home is entitled: Parents 
as Teachers of Religion. 

When parents undertake this program 
with their children, there is available the 
assistance of a member of the religious edu- 
cation committee, and, through her, the ex- 
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periences of other parents with similar goals. 
Through her also, parents have access to 
books and other written materials. 

There is no attempt to plan a program 
until parents have read Consider the Chil- 
dren—How They Grow, or Today’s Chil- 
dren and Yesterday’s Heritage, by Sophia 
Fahs, depending on the age of the child, as 
well as the pamphlet, Parents as Teachers of 
Religion. As part of enrollment, parents fill 
out a questionnaire which gives information 
about the personality of each child, patterns 
of family living and characteristics of the 
community. 


Frail link by paper, pen 


From this beginning parents and com- 
mittee member can enter a relationship from 
which all can benefit through shared experi- 
ences. The frail link of paper and pen may 
be a barrier, and many are the expressions 
of, “Oh, how I wish we could talk this over 
together.” But those parents who have par- 
ticipated in the program have discovered that 
in expressing ideas on paper, their thoughts 
and feelings have been clarified. The neces- 
sity of crystallizing in words one’s innermost 
feelings may be a tremendous impetus to 
growth. 

In working out their home program, 
parents depend heavily on Beacon Press 
books and adult guides which they may buy 
or borrow from UCLF’s lending library. 
One parent wrote of the Beacon books: “I 
find that they are written so naturally that 
their purpose is absorbed unconsciously. I 
regret, for both my girls, that we did not 
discover the Unitarian Church of the Larger 


Fellowship in time for them to read the 
books from the beginning of the series.” 
The guides intended for church school 
teachers and geared to group instruction, 
however, are not easy for parents to adapt 
to home use. For this reason a long article 
has been prepared on “How to .Use the 
Beacon Curriculum Books in the Home.” 
The Committee stresses that these books are 


“not written to be studied within a certain 


time limit at a specified age. Parents are 
learning to use them to satisfy the needs 
of their children and to stimulate thinking. 

One mother wrote, “On receiving The 
Tuckers, 1 discovered that we could keep 
the book for three weeks. I examined the 
teacher’s guide and realized that much more 
time was needed to do justice to each chap- 
ter. Under the circumstances Sue (7) and I 
read each chapter, talked about each event 
from the point of view and suggestions in 
the guide. However, we spent only a fraction 
of the time on each that would be given in 
church school. We did no craft work, etc. 
We are doing Animal Babies the same way. 
Sue is getting a great deal from the books. 
I have decided, however, that it is necessary 
to own the books to make the most of 
them.” 

This same mother continues: “Beverley 
(10) dislikes making a lesson of something 
at home. She is growing more independent, 
and does not want a step-by-step chapter 
analysis or discussion, She wants to choose 
the subjects or situations to be discussed. 
She prefers to take the books and read from 
beginning to end at her leisure.’ Probably 
the situation would not be the same were 
Bev studying these books at church school 
with a group her age. However, Bev is 
understanding, and, I think, absorbs a great 
deal.” 


Mother learns more than child 


A member with four children (6, 4, 2, 1) 
writes, “I want to tell you a bit of my reac- 
tion to trying ‘to teach Sunday school at 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE ONE GOD 


There is no likeness of Him 
Whose name is Great Glory. 
Upanishads 


In whose hand is the Soul of every living thing, 
And the breath of all mankind. 
Job 


The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, even 
they shall perish from the earth, and from under these heavens. 
Jeremiah 


And.Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto the 
children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of your 
fathers has sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, What 
is His name? what shall I say unto them? 

And God said unto Moses, 1 AM THAT I AM; and he said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent 
me unto you. 

Exodus 


The idea of God is a form of the idea of the Infinite. As long 
as the mystery of the Infinite weighs on human thought, tem- 
ples will be erected for the worship of the Infinite, whether God 
is called Brahma, Allah, Jehovah or Jesus, and on the pavement 
of those temples, men will be seen kneeling, prostrated, anni- 
hilated in the thought of the Infinite . . . Blessed is he who 
carries within himself a God, an ideal, and who obeys it: ideal 
of art, ideal of sc’ence, ideal of the gospel virtues, therein lie the 
springs of great thoughts and great actions; they all reflect light 
from the Infinite. 

Louis Pasteur 


Let Nothing Less Than God Be God 


Let every race of men 
serve with fitting thoughts 
the God and Maker of the whole universe: 


® To praise, not the material element, 
but the Nourisher of life itself, 
the Author of all good things; 


To stand in awe, not of the creature, 
nor of anyth’ng apprehended by fleshly sensation, 
since all such things are of perishable nature, 


But to render worship and wonder only to Him 
Who is in all these things, invisible, 
and to the Mind, creator of Cosmos; 


- To regard as God that one Divine Power alone 
which pervades and orders the universe, 
a power incorporeal and intellectual, 


Not to be described, inapprehensible, 
yet discernible after a manner 
in all things through which it works, 


Pervading all things imperceptibly, 
governing world within world without end 


are to a scheme of inexpressible wisdom. 
- Eusebius (Arranged and Adapted) 
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Tao 


There is a thing inherent and natural, 

Which existed before heaven and earth. 

Motionless and fathomless, 

It stands alone and never changes; 

It pervades everywhere and never becomes exhausted. 

I do not know its name. 

If I am forced to give it a name, 

I call it Tao, and I name it as supreme. 

Man follows the laws of earth; 

Earth follows the laws of heaven: 

Heaven follows the laws of Tao; 

Tao follows the laws of its intrinsic nature. 
Tao-Te-Ching 


Meeting Him Who Is Everywhere 


Now, some people despise the little things of life. It is their 
mistake, for they thus prevent themselves from getting God's 
greatness out of these little things. 

God is always ready, but we are not ready. God is near to us, 
but we are far from him. God is within; we are without. God is 
at home; we are abroad. 

To get at the core of God at his greatest, one must first get 
into the core of himself at his least, for no one can know God 
who has not first known himself. Go to the depths of the soul, 
the secret place of the Most High, to the roots, to the heights; 
for all that God can do is focused there. 

Meister Eckhart 


Where God's Hand Is 


The universe, open to the eye today, looks as it did a thousand 
years ago: and the morning hymn of Milton does but tell the 
beauty with which our own familiar sun dressed the earliest 
fields and gardens of the world. We see what all our fathers saw. 
And if we cannot find God in your house and mine, upon the 
roadside or the margin of the sea; in the bursting seed or open- 
ing flower; in the day-duty and the night-musing; in the genial 
laugh and the secret grief; in the procession of life, ever entering 
afresh, and solemnly passing by and dropping off; I do not think 
we should discern him any more on the grass of Eden, or be- 
neath the moonlight of Gethsemane. Depend upon it, it is not 
the want of miracles, but of the soul to perceive such as are 
allowed us still, that makes us push all the sanctities into the far 
space we cannot reach. The devout feel that wherever God’s 
hand is, there is miracle: and it is simply an indevoutness which 
imagines that only where miracle i is, can there be the real hand 
of God . 

It is no outward change, no shifting in time or place, but only 
the loving meditation of the pure in heart, that can re-awaken 
the Eternal from the sleep within our souls; that can render him 
a reality again, and vindicate for him once more his ancient 
Name of “The Living God.” 

James Martineau 


Prayer 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
Who hast created the changes of day and night, 
and givest rest to them that are weary 
and renewest strength to him that is spent: 
Who givest songs by night, 
and makest the outgoings of the 
dayspring and evening to praise Thee. 
Lancelot Andrewes 
15 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


VIC BOVEE, News Editor; JANE NORRIS, Assistant 


Unitarianism whirls through Toronto—750 per cent growth in 13 years 


In 1943 there were about 100 Unitarians 
in Toronto, Ont. Today there are about 
850. 

The annual report of the American Uni- 
tarian Association this year reveals that the 
denomination as a whole is growing about 
4 per cent a year—a faster pace than that 
of any other denomination. At that rate, the 
number of Unitarians in Toronto would 
have risen to about 196 over the 13 years 
from 1943 to today. 

Growth in Toronto has been explosive, 
and continues to be explosive. Ten years 
ago there was one.congregation in Toronto, 
occupying a venerable building in what had 
become a run-down part of the city; today 
there are three lustily healthy,and growing 
congregations, two of them with new build- 
ings and the third buying property and 
planning its building. 


Church builds and builds again 


The old First Congregation, usually 
known as “Central” today, built a beautiful 
new plant six years ago and at once found 
that it had underestimated its burgeoning 
needs. It promptly undertook to double the 
size of the building, a project finished three 
years ago, and today finds itself again too 
small for the needs of a congregation soar- 
ing beyond the 650 mark. 

At the time Central undertook its second 
building program in three years, its min- 
ister, Rev. William P. Jenkins, proposed 
to his board that it begin pushing for ex- 
tension of Unitarian centers in other parts 
of metropolitan Toronto. Despite under- 
standable concern that extension work and 
new centers of activity might. cripple First 
Congregation in the “midst of its building 
activity, extension was undertaken, and an 
extension worker added to First Congrega- 
tion’s staff. 

Avis McCurdy, an experienced group 
worker, ard a member of First Congrega- 
tion, soon had two fellowship units started 
at east and west poles of Toronto, and the 
following year the two fellowships, South 
Peel and Birchcliff, called Rev. Donald 
Stout as their joint minister. First Congre- 
gation provided office space for the new 


Attending | church at Parone theater dur- 
‘ing church construction. 


ie 


minister, and helped with supplies and 


publications. 


Fellowships near church size 


Mr. Stout preached at the two fellowships 
on alternate Sundays, and in the succeeding 
two years both the groups neared the 65 
family-unit figure which the AUA has estab- 
lished as one criterion of readiness for full 
church status. 

Last Spring South Peel, slightly the larger 
of the two units, was accepted by the AUA 
as a church, called Mr. Stout as its full-time 
minister, and began work on the first unit 
of its new church building. 

The second fellowship, Birchcliff, united 
with a third, newer center of Unitarian ac- 
tivity in Don Mills, a nearby ‘suburb, and 
called J. Franklin Chidsey as its minister. 
Meanwhile Central Congregation had been 
bursting its seams; and its minister, Mr. 
Jenkins, had been elected president of the 
Unitarian Ministers Association. First Con- 
gregation was ready to engage an assistant 
to the minister. 

As a transitional measure, the newly re- 
organized Birchcliff-Don Mills group (re- 
named Don Heights) agreed to share its 
minister with Central, and under this ar- 
rangement the church year has begun. 


School of Religion also grows 

While church membership was soaring, 
the School of Religion was experiencing a 
similar explosive expansion. From an initial 
25 or 30 students in 1943 and 1944 the 
school at First Congregation had grown to 
60 by the time 1951 and the new building 


.came around. By the Spring of that year, 


the number of. children to be cared for had 
doubled, and additional space clearly was 
needed. 

Rooms were rented, in the fall of 1953, in 
a nearby grade school and the addition, 
doubling the size of the church, was be- 
gun. By the time the addition was finished 
in 1954, the registration was 150. The same 
year the organization of South Peel and 
Birchcliff was undertaken. By June 1955, 
despite the Schools of Religion operated by 
the two fellowships, there were 175 stu- 
dents at First Congregation’s school, and 
last year. the number rose to 250. This 
year’s figures are not complete, but show 
substantial increase. There are two class- 
rooms outside the church, and immedi- 
ate need for two more. In the last three 
years the School of Religion registration in 
the two new units, South Peel and Don 


Heights, has risen to more than 100 stu- - 


dents each. 

Adult attendance in the three groups has 
been between 350 and 500, and each day 
sees new contacts made, each week new 
memberships added. 


Credit to: man with a vision 
' Much of the credit for this unusual 


growth is due Mr. Jenkins, the man with - 


a new church to pay for, less than 300 
members, and a vision of what could be 


done in a metropolitan area embracing one. 


and a quarter million people, The vision 


has become a reality, and has been’ replaced, ~ 


Modern church of First Unitarian Con- 
gregation of Toronto, Ontario. 


in turn, by a new vision of what can be 
done by three healthy congregations. 

The founding of new fellowship units 
in Toronto is not at an end. A metropolitan 
planning board, made up of representatives 
of each of the three present congregations, 
is coming into being, and wherever two or 
three members gather, there is also a map 
of Toronto and discussion of the most stra- 
tegic spot to strike tomorrow’s blow for 
liberal religion. 

Unitarians in Toronto learned the follow- 
ing things about starting new churches on a 
modestly wholesale basis: 

1. Whenever you build, the building it- 
self, the evidence that something vital is go- 
ing on, attracts a considerable number of 
new people. Soon the building is too small 
for the Congregation for which you planned. 
Have your “next stage” expansion plans 
ready. 

2. The challenge . . . the feeling of being 
a participant in a vitally growing movement 
rejuvenates the members who remain affili- 
ated with the “mother church.” They are 
more excited than they were about Uni- 
tarianism: they support it more strongly. 

3. The former members of the original 
church who go with the new group feel 
homesick for a time—and then catch fire 
with a new spirit as they find themselves 
squarely in the middle of their own ex- 
plosive growth and building plans. 

4. The “mother church,” while it loses a 
large handful of members as nucleus of 
the new group, gains new members much 
faster. Central never has had a net loss for 
the year since starting the fellowship pro- 
gram, and has more than doubled in size 
in the past six years. 

5. The side benefits of an aggressive ex- 
pansion program; the feeling of confident 
vitality, the added coverage in press and 
other media such a program evokes, the 


_ greater mutual support additional congre- 


gations provide in social and religious ac- 


- tion—these benefits would have more than 


compensated the Central church for tempo- 


_rary membership losses even if they had 


occurred. 

Such a program would increase Unitarian 
‘membership in almost any fairly large city. 
Say the Unitarians of Toronto to religious 
liberals everywhere, “Go, and do thou like- 
wise!” J. FRANKLIN CHIDSEY | 
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¢ " BIRMINGHAM CHURCH PREPARES TO BUILD: The Unitarian Church of Birming- 
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LONE DISSENT ON COMICS BAN 


A Knoxville Unitarian minister raised 
the lone voice of public dissent when the 
Tennessee city prepared an ordinance “to 
put teeth in the control of unfit comic book 
sales.” 

Rev. Richard Henry sounded the protest 
in a sermon delivered at the Tennessee Val- 
ley Unitarian Church in Knoxville as the 
News-Sentinel, daily newspaper, editorially 
approved the ordinance. 

Noting that the real problem is juvenile 
delinquency, Mr. Henry said: 

“Such a ‘solution’ withdraws from all 
citizens of a community material which a 
given individual or group of individuals 
feels inappropriate or harmful. In so doing 
it deprives us of the right to choose what we 
shall read or not read . . . and imposes 
the authority, taste and judgment of the 
censor in place of our own. 

“That may be accepted practice in totali- 
tarian dictatorships; it has no place in de- 
mocracy. 

“We believe that the freedom to 
read, like all freedom, can be used wisely 
or foolishly. Efforts to improve the quality 
of choices through which that freedom is 
exercised are sound, but to deny the op- 
portunity of choice in the fear that it may 
be unwisely used is to destroy the freedom 
itself.” 

As measures to solve the delinquency 
problem, Mr. Henry urged efforts to pro- 
vide more personnel to deal with it, better 
training in detecting symptoms of early 
emotional disturbance, more imaginative 
programs for youth-serving agencies, after- 
hour use of schools as community centers, 
and responsibility for youth in planning its 
own leisure-time activities. 


THEME FOR JOINT BIENNIAL 


A theme, “Preparing to Live in a World 
Community,” and a time in autumn, rather 
than summer, have been chosen for the 
1957 joint biennial meeting of the Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations. 

The choice was made by the joint bien- 
nial program committee September 26 in 
Boston. A subcommittee was named to se- 
lect dates and a location. 


rs 


U. S. SUPREME COURT REFUSAL TO RULE LEAVES 
BEACON PRESS VICTORIOUS IN ‘KREBIOZEN’ CASE 


The United States supreme court re- 
cently declined to rule on a Massachusetts 
supreme court decision of last May which 
permitted publication by the Beacon Press of 
a book critical of a drug being studied for 
use in the treatment of cancer. 

The book is “Krebiozen: The Great Can- 
cer Mystery,” by George D. Stoddard, for- 
mer president of the University of Illinois. 

The case went before the Massachusetts 
court when an injunction against publication 
of the book was sought by the Krebiozen 
Research Foundation of Illinois and three 
Illinois scientists on the grounds that the 
book contained “false, fraudulent, wrongful, 
malicious and erroneous statements which 
tend to injure and destroy the good name 
and professional reputation of the Founda- 
tion and the commercial value of the drug, 
Krebiozen.” 

Beacon Press opposed the injunction plea. 
The American Book Publishers’ Council, a 
national organization speaking for 90 per 
cent of American publishers, presented a 
“friend of the court” brief supporting Bea- 
con Press. 

The injunction first was denied by the 
late Superior Judge Joseph F. Hurley and 


CONFERENCES STUDY ROLE 
OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


General subject for consideration at the 
majority of the annual fall conferences of 
Unitarian area groups was the role of liberal 
religion today. 


Among such meetings was the Abraham 
Lincoln conference, including churches and 
fellowships in the downstate Illinois and St. 
Louis area. Representatives of 11 churches 
and fellowships met October 6 in Springfield, 
Ill., where for the first time a fellowship 
was host. Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, president 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, spoke 
on “A Religion for Today’s World.” 


In New England, the Fall Conference of 
Maine Unitarians, meeting in Sanford, 


heard Rev. W. Hollis Tegarden, minister of 
the First Parish Society in Portland, speak 


ham, Ala., is pushing a building program preparatory to beginning construction of its new 


church (model above). 
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his action was upheld by the Massachusetts 
tribunal in a 17-page decision by Justice 
Arthur E. Whittemore. 

Judge Whittemore ruled: “Here the great 
public interest is in the untrammeled dis- 
cussion of cancer cures. 

“In this case, it is clear that the public 
interest in the discussion of the subject of 
cancer and the constitutional protection of 
a free press are paramount.” 

This closes another chapter of the long 
fight over the drug allegedly made from 
horse serum, The fight began when the au- 
thor of the Beacon Press book, Dr. Stod- 
dard, former moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association, was president of the 
University of Illinois at the time when the 
drug was being investigated. 

Following a report in 1953 by a commit- 
tee of the American Medical Association 
which said “Krebiozen” was “worthless,” 
Dr. Stoddard requested that work upon it 
in the university laboratories be halted. This 
precipitated a dispute among the university 
trustees which resulted in Dr. Stoddard’s 
resignation from the presidency of the uni- 
versity and the writing of the controversial 
book. 


on “Unitarianism: A Power for the Present.” 
For the second year Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists of New Hampshire held a joint 
meeting in Pembroke, N.H.; featured speak- 
ers were Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, min- 
ister of the Arlington Street Church in Bos- 
ton, and Philip Giles. The Worcester con- 
ference this year met at Winchendon, Mass. 
Conferences in the Midwest and West 
took place in Sioux City, Iowa, Detroit, 
Mich., Denver, Colo., and Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Iowa-Nebraska conference in Sioux 
City featured Dr. Homer Jack, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Evanston, Ill., 
speaking on “New Uses of Old Men in Lib- 
eral Churches,” and Patrick Malin, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, speaking on “Free Religion and 
Maturing Political Liberties.’ At the First 
Unitarian Church of Denver, the Rocky 
Mountain conference heard Dr. Francis 
Meyers, head of the humanities department 
of the University of Denver, speak on re- 
ligious education for children and adults. 
For the second year, the north central 
area of the Western Unitarian Conference 
held its meeting in Milwaukee. Comprised 
of Unitarian churches and fellowships in 


Wisconsin and northern Illinois, the confer- 


ence met jointly this year with the Wiscon- 
sin Universalist Convention to consider the 
theme, “What a Layman expects of a Liberal 
Church.” The group had invited Morris 
Rubin, editor of Progressive magazine, to 
talk on “Russia Today—An Eyewitness Re- 
port.” ¥ 

In the Middle Atlantic’ states, Unitarians 
of Arlington, Va., and the Fairfax Unitarian 
Center met to consider “After Orthodoxy 
What? A Look at Our Religion” with Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Wilmington, Del., deliver- 
ing the principal address. At Pocono Pines. 
Pa., the biennial meeting of the Middle At- 
lantic states region considered the future 
of Unitarianism. 
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UNITARIAN OBJECTOR APPEALS CONVICTION; 
‘“SUPREME-BEING CLAUSE’ MAY BE TESTED 


A Unitarian who refused induction into 
the armed forces as a conscientious objector 
has appealed his selective service law con- 
viction to the United States supreme court, 
opening the way to possible consideration 
of the constitutionality of the law’s “su- 
preme-being clause.” 

Alfred P. Clark, a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, petitioned 
for a writ of certiorari after a circuit court 
upheld his district court conviction of De- 
cember 1954. He had been refused con- 
scientious objector status by his selective 
service board, on the ground that he did not 
believe in a supreme being. 

The supreme court, in other cases, has 
refused to consider constitutionality of the 
supreme-being clause. 

Mr. Clark’s defense contends the clause is 
unconstitutional. It also alleges Mr. Clark 
was “short-circuited” in his administrative 
appeal, and that officials had no right to 
prevent such an appeal merely because they 


did not believe him in the category of per- 
sons entitled to it. 

The defense also contends that although 
the law required two chances to refuse in- 
duction and a clear warning of the penalty 
involved in refusal, Mr. Clark was given 
only one chance and no warning. It also 
alleges the selective service board had 
neither appointed nor posted a list of ad- 
visers, as then required by law. 

Mr. Clark’s claim to conscientious objec- 
tor status and refusal of induction has taken 
him to the courts twice. The board origi- 
nally rejected his claim in 1948, and the 
Department of Justice, after an investiga- 
tion, upheld the board. Mr. Clark refused 
to report for induction and his case went to 
court, but was dismissed. 

Classified 1-A again, Mr. Clark appealed, 
but the Department of Justice then refused 
the investigation provided conscientious ob- 
jectors by law on the ground he did not so 
classify. Mr. Clark then refused induction, 
was charged and convicted. 


WEEK OF NOTABLE PREACHING 


The third preaching institute to promote 
liberal religious thinking in Boston and to 
present a group of distinguished preachers 
to a wider Boston audience will be con- 
ducted this month at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. 

Leading off a week’s evening sessions, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, American Unitarian 
Association president, will speak. Tuesday, 
November 13, the Rt. Hon. Chuter Ede, 
British member of parliament and president 
of IARF will preach. Mr. Ede recently came 
to the United States for the first time for a 
two-month tour. Also speaking will be: Dr. 
A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ 
Church in Washington, D.C., and author of 
The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls; Dr. 
Howard Thurman, dean of the chapel and 
university preacher at Boston University, 
and Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church. 

This is the third such preaching institute 
in recent years, Invitations have been sent 
to ministers, laymen, and young persons in 
the greater Boston area. The meetings will 
be public. 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Hugo P. Leaming installed 
as minister, October 4. 

Lincoln, Neb., Peter S. Raible installed as 
minister, October 14. 

Norfolk, Va., James C. Brewer installed as 
minister, October 12. 

Fall River, Mass., Richard S. Hasty ordained 
and installed as minister, November 18. 

Worcester, Mass., Wallace W. Robbins in- 
stalled as minister, November 4. 

Arnold Thaw, Starr King School for the 
Ministry graduate, called to Natick, Mass. 

John M. Morris, San Diego, Cal., called to 
Quincy, Il. 

George E. Jaeger, Toronto, Can., called to 
Wynyard, Sask., Can. 

J. Frank Schulman, Worcester, 
called to Youngstown, Ohio. 
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DAVIES’ ‘JOE SMITH’ SERMON 
DRAWS FIRE OF COLUMNIST 
A sermon, “Some Thoughts on Joe 


Smith,” preached September 30 by Dr. A. 
Powell Davies at AH Souls’ Church (Uni- 


tarian) in Washington, D.C., drew a critical ° 


blast from David Lawrence, syndicated 
columnist, and praise from Adlai Steven- 
son, Democratic presidential nominee who 
attended the service. 

The sermon topic referred to the Repub- 
lican national convention incident in 


3 


ae 


USC-SPONSORED STUDENTS VISIT ‘HOME’: Three South Korean students at the Uni- 


which a delegate, who said he wished to 
nominate “Joe Smith,” was denied the floor 
to make a vice-presidential nomination. 

Dr. Davies spoke of “Joe Smith” as “the 
man who feels, sometimes strongly, some- 
times in bewilderment, that he is being left 
out, or that he is being too much taken in.” 

Mr. Lawrence, contending the “Joe 
Smith” incident was political fraud and 
trickery, assailed Dr. Davies for not expos- 
ing it rather than glorifying “Joe Smith” 
as the “forgotten man.” 

Mr. Stevenson was quoted as saying that 
“I think it was one of the most interesting, 
informative, and constructive sermons I 
have ever heard,” and added that Dr. 
Davies is “not only a great minister, he is 
a great thinker.” 

Dr. Davies described “Joe Smith” as a 
man who doesn’t take a very active part in 
politics, but probably should, and who is 
the target for advertisers who sell him cars 
too big for his garage. 

“Hydrogen bomb tests go on, although 
the Smiths are not being consulted,” Dr. 
Davies said, on grounds that the Smiths 
can’t be told about radioactive fallout about 
which Russian scientists know, but which 
nevertheless is “secret, secret.” 

Dr. Davies complained that some people 
think “Joe Smith” does not have a soul, “or 
at least not much of one.” He said “our 
leadership”—government, religious, and 
educational—must have “greater sensitivity 
and clearer insight about Joe Smith.” Joe 
Smith, himself, must have not only courage 
to remain an individual, Dr. Davies said, 
but also have insight, ethical discernment, 
and religion. 

Dr. Davies said his sermon was not 


directed at the fall political campaign, but 
that “this does not mean that it can in no 
way apply to it.” 


BA . 


versity of Minnesota School of Social Work, under sponsorship of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, visit the New England Home for Little Wanderers during a visit to Boston. Seated, 
left to right, are Hak Mook Kim; Richardson Rice, executive director of the home, and 
Miss Helen Fogg, USC director of social work and education overseas. Standing are Sang 
Nak Ha and Kun Chil Paik. Fellowships for the three are part of a project by the USC and 
the American Korean Foundation to establish a school of social work at Seoul National 


University. 
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TWENTY UNITARIAN ADJECTIVES CUE ARCHITECTS 
IN DESIGNING $184,000 CHURCH FOR BROCKTON 


Comments vary from “It’s beautiful” to 
“It looks like a barn,” but undeniably the 
recently <«ledicated $184,000 Universalist- 
Unitarian Church of Brockton, Mass., was 
built in an unusual manner and with a 
minimum of expense. 

When architects of the firm of Haldeman 
and Jacoby, who were not Unitarians but of 
Episcopal and Lutheran background, began 
their work, they asked members of the build- 
ing committee to think of 20 adjectives de- 
scriptive of the Unitarian religion. The 
committee supplied a list of adjectives such 
as dynamic, open, free, modern, functional, 
creative, and sensitive. The architects de- 
signed the church to include, symbolize, or 
illustrate them. 

Besides providing the architects a frame- 
work for design, members of the church did 
much of the construction of the new build- 
ing. Two “work parties” a night for 11 
months tackled various tasks in finishing the 
church. One of the most ambitious projects 
was the revamping of old pews. Workers 
removed the old, victorian, mahogany seats, 
cut them down, and refinished them to create 
modern, blond ash wooden pews. Members 
of the church also were entirely responsible 
for landscaping around the church. 

The congregation celebrated completion 
of the building by an entire week of dedica- 
tion services. September 23, special services 
for the members of the church were held in 


TRIUMPH FOR INTEGRATION 


The public affairs committee of the First 
Unitarian Church, South Bend, Ind., has 
achieved another long-sought goal: nursing 
school integration. 

For two years the committee had worked 
to assist the process of integration among 
students at the school for nursing at Me- 
morial Hospital. After a conference with 
the superintendent of nursing, the commit- 
tee found that the absence of Negro girls 
in the school was not a matter of discrimi- 
nation. The real problem lay rather in the 
fact that no one in the community had un- 
dertaken successfully the task of finding a 
Negro qualified, capable, and willing to en- 
roll in the school for nursing. 

The committee undertook this task, and 
after consultation with counselors and prin- 
cipals of various high schools, found a highly 
recommended and qualified Negro candi- 
date, Miss Rosa Walker. 

Miss Walker has entered the school of 
nursing this fall on a scholarship, the first 
Negro girl to be trained there. 

This is the second solution to a social 
problem that the committee has achieved in 
the last six months. Early last summer, the 
committee was instrumental in passage of a 
fair employment practices ordinance by the 
South Bend city council by obtaining 101 
signatures to a petition sent to the mayor 
and council members. 


THIRTY PER CENT INCREASE: A new 
chapter of the UFSJ, formed in German- 
town, Pa., this Fall contributes to the 30 
per cent increase in membership of that 
organization in the last three months. 
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Brockton’s new church 


the morning with the minister, Rev. Ray- 
mond Hopkins, preaching. That evening the 
formal dedication service was conducted, 
with Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, de- 
livering the sermon. During the week an 
“open house,” a formal dedication ban- 
quet, and a children’s program were held. 
The activities culminated in a denomina- 
tional dedication service the evening of 
September 30. 


INJURY DELAYS EXPERIMENT 


An experiment in church extension 
through a ministry-at-large to fellowships 
nearing church status, voted by the direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
last February, has been delayed by with- 
drawal of the newly-appointed minister. 

A search is being made by the AUA de- 
partment of church extension for a replace- 
ment. 

Rev. Grant A. Butler, appointed to the 
ministry-at-large, was forced to withdraw 
because of injuries suffered when he was 
struck by the automobile of a hit-run driver 
near his home at Ninette, Manitoba. He had 
been scheduled to begin his ministry at 
Bloomington, Ind., on October 15. 

Purpose of the ministry is to assist fel- 
lowships to achieve church status after they 
have nearly done so through their own 
efforts. The Bloomington fellowship re- 
ported a membership of 75 and a church 
school enrollment of 45 last May. 


CHURCH SEARCH BY MAIL 


What does a church with a cherished 
building do when its neighborhood changes 
so that it is no longer sustained? 

Westminster Unitarian Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I., faced that problem this fall. 
Rather than move, it embarked upon a 
direct-mail publicity campaign, seeking new 
members. 

More than 5,000 letters were mailed late 
in September to residents of Warwick and 


-Cranston who might be interested in Uni- 


tarianism. With each letter went a pam- 
phlet bearing information about the church 
and Unitarianism, and a blank inviting re- 
sponse. 

The letter began: “Dear Friend: What’s 
the big idea? It’s YOU. That’s the answer 
of the Unitarian Church. Perhaps you al- 
ready belong to a church that satisfies your 
religious desires. If you don’t, and are seek- 
ing a faith by which to live, we invite you 
to consider Unitarianism.” Describing Uni- 
tarian beliefs, it ended: “Perhaps you are 
a Unitarian without knowing it.” 

A “good crowd” of workers spent an 
evening at the church helping prepare the 
letters for mailing,. munching cookies and 
drinking coffee. Then Westminster Church 
relaxed, briefly, to await response. 

“We can no longer depend,” said I. Gregg 
Carter, its new minister, “on the sort of 
‘spontaneous’ growth which sustained us 
for the past 50 years.” 


12 YEARS WITHOUT A PARISH 


The Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., installed its eighth minister in its 
171-year history November 4. Dr. Wallace 
W. Robbins began his new duties after 12 
years without a parish. ‘ 

For the past 12 years Dr. Robbins has 
been president of the Meadville Theological 
School, University of Chicago. Previously 
he held ministries in St. Paul, Minn., and 
Alton, Ill., after receiving his divinity de- 
gree from Meadville in 1935. 

Besides his executive duties in Chicago, 
he was a full professor, teaching homiletics 
and liturgy. 

Dr. Robbins likens himself to a Pentagon 
general devising troop maneuvers for years 
without practical application in the field. 

As minister, he succeeds Rev. Walter 
Donald Kring, who left last year for the 
Unitarian Church of All Souls in New 
York. Rev. J. Frank Schulman, associate 
minister, will devote more attention to Sun- 
day school and young people’s work until 
he leaves to become minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Youngstown, Ohio. 


SERMON TITLES OF THE MONTH 


“The Mind and Heart Go Forth” ......... 
“The Bible Tells Me So—or Does It” ...... 
“Condemned to Nobility” ............... 


: cee Alfred W. Hobart, Birmingham, Ala. 


Victor V. Goff, Rockford, Ill. 


Ford Lewis, Stockton, Cal. 


“Tne Streneth of My: Life’ 2450s... > Donald Harrington, (Community Church) N.Y. 


“TI Believe in the Holy Catholic Church” ... 
“The Struggle to Become Human” ........ 
“Do Too Many People Go to Church?” .... 
SUMEVEPTEVALOLZOO calvary 's dislti o's Waele ores ee « 


. Clayton B. Hale, (Second Church) Boston 
SAP ik Peet Felix D. Lion, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Ale A, Powell Davies, Washington, D.C. 
Sins Robert L. Cope, Williamsville, N.Y. 


“Was the ‘Search for Bridey Murphy’ a Hoax?” .... Robert T. Weston, Louisville, Ky. 


“The Mythology of Church Membership” . . 
“Must We Live With Our Pasts?” ...... fo tine 
“To a World on the Verge of War” ....... 


Ste nis a has Paul N. Carnes, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tite Bees Manuel R. Holland, Groton, Mass. 


Wayne Shuttee, New Haven, Conn. 
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STARTLING INFLUX OF YOUNG UNITARIANS 
FACES CHURCH SCHOOLS WITH CHALLENGE 


An unprecedented increase in the number 
of young Unitarians, greater than that of 
adult members, is presenting a nation-wide 
challenge to Unitarian church schools. 

Statistics in the newly-published Unitarian 
Yearbook, 1956-1957, show that the ratio 
of adults to young persons in the denomi- 
nation’s churches is 3 to 1 and, at the pres- 
ent rate of increase, soon will be 2 to 1. 


Some of the more vigorous church pro- 


grams are attracting equal membership of 
adults and children. 

The challenge is being partly met by new 
construction and double-session church 
schools. Many societies still struggle with a 
teacher shortage. 


Rapid growth on West Coast 


Probably the most outstanding area of 
growth in church schools is on the West 
Coast where, in many churches, the in- 
crease of pupils over the past year is being 
measured in three digits. According to year- 
book statistics, the increase in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from the year 1954-55 to 1955-56 was 
92; in Marin, 163; in Palo Alto, 115, and 
in San Diego, 80. The newly organized 
Westwood Fellowship has 120 pupils in its 
church school with an adult membership of 
only 85. 

In many of the West Coast churches, the 
ratio of adults to children is greater than 
2 to 1. The Berkeley church, with 653 mem- 
bers, had 488 children in its church school. 
The Marin church had 300 pupils to its 220 
adult members, while Palo Alto, with 365 
adult members, had 425 children. 

The Southwest and Canada, rapidly 
growing in Unitarianism, also face the chal- 
lenge of rapid growth in church schools. 
Albuquerque, .N. M., had an increase of 39 
children; Oklahoma City, Okla., 40; Tulsa, 
Okla., 59; Houston, Tex. about 40. In Can- 
ada the greatest area of church school 
growth seems to be the Toronto area al- 
though there are no statistics available, to 
measure the degree of expansion. 


Growth spurts in Washington, D.C. 


Some East Coast areas show challenging 
increases of church school enrollment. In 
the Washington, D. C., area, the recently 
established Fairfax Center had an enroll- 
ment of 92 children and an adult member- 
ship of 83. Mount Vernon Center reported 
church school enrollment of 150 and 109 
adult members. Baltimore, Md., increased 
its enrollment by 100 while Montgomery 
County had 112 new pupils. 

A number of churches in New York state 
reported major increases in the number of 
pupils. Plandome, Rochester, Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Flushing, and the Com- 
munity Church in New York City are 
among the most outstanding. 

A survey of the situation in older Uni- 
tarian areas such as Massachusetts indicates 
a slower and smaller growth in church 
schools. In some churches there is a decline 
of church school enrollment. 

The ratio between adults and children 
there is more nearly 3 to 1 and in some in- 
stances lower, particularly in the metropoli- 
tan Boston area, where a church of 615 
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adult membership had a church school en- 
rollment of 55 last year. 

Some churches in Massachusetts indicate 
impressive growth, however. Rockland had 
a 10 per cent increase in its enrollment. 
Other churches which had substantial pupil 
increases are at Haverhill, Leicester, Lex- 
ington, Wellesley, Weston, Worcester, and 
West Newton. 


Staff increases needed 


Growth in the number of pupils neces- 
sitates increased staffs for the Sunday 
schools. Most churches have enlarged their 
staffs, even where the increase in enrollment 
has not’ been large. The problem is acute 
in Marin, Cal., where six new teachers last 
year dealt with the 163-pupil gain. 

An indicator of the growth of church 
schools, and a key to how churches not able 
to expand their plants are meeting the prob- 
lem, are the reports of double-session Sun- 
day schools. Palo Alto, Cal.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Montgomery County, Maryland; Dal- 
las, Texas, and Stockton, Cal., among oth- 
ers, report sessions at 9:30 and 11 a.m. One 
problem for these churches is to balance 
the number of pupils between the two ses- 
sions. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, double sessions do 
not solve the problem and the elementary 
grades overflow into a nearby public school. 

Cleveland is not alone in its housing 
problem. Many churches complain of inade- 
quate space for their children and commit- 
tees are formed and expansion planned. 
Churches involved in physical enlargement 
report that much of the pressure for build- 
ing comes from the church school. In new 
buildings, major emphasis is placed upon 
classrooms and all-purpose rooms for the 
youngest members of the Unitarian family. 


Fund drive at Framingham 


At the First Parish in Framingham, 
Mass., the church school has more than 


doubled in the past three years and 12 fully 
equipped classrooms are needed this fall. 
Last spring the church conducted a $75,000 
building drive to provide the religious edu- 
cation facilities to meet these needs. Last 
summer it used part of the fund collected 
to purchase a new parsonage, thereby releas- 
ing the older parsonage to be remodeled for 
Sunday school classrooms, 

Also an owner of new property is the 
Unitarian Society of Albany, N.Y. Last 
summer the church purchased a parish house 
which not only will house the minister but 
also provide additional space for the church 
school, which is expanding at a more rapid 
rate than at any time in the past. 

In Winnipeg, Canada, an old property 
has. been called into active service by the 
Unitarian congregation to supply. more 
space for the rapidly growing church school. 

In Oak Ridge, Tenn., children registered 
this fall in a new church school plant. The 
$46,000 split cinder block structure, com- 
pleted in September, includes an audito- 
rium, eight classrooms, a kitchen and a pas- 
toral study. Plans are under way for adding 
two more classrooms and a nursery this 
year in an extension of the wing which. 
when complete, is to include 11 classrooms. 


Waltham Parish Builds Addition 


In Waltham, Mass., work is proceeding 
on the First Parish’s classroom addition, 
while the Santa Barbara, Cal., Unitarian 
church plans to build a new junior church 
structure. Dedications of new church schools 
have taken place at Scituate, Mass., where 
Dr. Ernest Kuebler of the Council of Lib- 
eral Churches was guest speaker for the 
service, dedicating the new wing of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church, and Chelms- 
ford, Mass., where Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
recently spoke at the dedication service for 
new Sunday school rooms and a new chil- 
dren’s chapel. 

In Newburg, N.Y., the church school 
moved into its new quarters, Unity Hall, 
in September. The Rockland, Mass., church 
hopes to be able to move into its new re- 
ligious education center by September 1957. 
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Religious education facilities serve weekday nursery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AREA RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTES REPLACING 
TEACHER-TRAINING SESSIONS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


A trend toward area-wide religious educa- 
tion institutes, rather than teacher-training 
sessions in local churches, was emerging 
this fall among Unitarians and Universal- 
ists. At least nine more area-wide institutes 
were reported than a year ago. 

The trend was noted by Dr. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, director of the division of educa- 
tion, Council of Liberal Churches. The re- 
ports came from correspondence, church 
calendars, and participating members of the 
staff of the division, which spearheads the 
religious education program for both de- 
nominations. 

Dr. Kuebler attributed the trend to the 
increasing number of children in church 
schools and the emergence of new fellow- 
ships and churches. Both, he said, require 
the training of numerous new and inexperi- 
enced teachers. Area-wide institutes appear 
to offer a more efficient way to train teach- 
ers than local sessions. 


Three held in Massachusetts 


Three area institutes were reported in 
Massachusetts. One, at Braintree, included 
the Braintree Universalist-Unitarian church 
and the Abington Universalist church. The 
North Worcester Conference also conducted 
a teacher-training institute at Leominster. 
A third, at Springfield, included the Uni- 
tarian church in Springfield and the Uni- 
versalist churches at Monson and Palmer. 

Ten churches participated in the annual 
leadership training conference sponsored by 
the Universalist-Unitarian Church of Great- 
er Buffalo, at Williamsville, N.Y., including 
the East Aurora fellowship, the Niagara 
Falls Unitarian church, the Albion Uni- 
versalist church, the Rochester Unitarian 
and Universalist churches, Perry Universal- 
ist church, Toronto Unitarian church and 
Bristol Universalist church. 

In Illinois, the Universalist church at 
Galesburg was host at an institute on re- 
ligious education which included the Avon 
Federated Church and the Universalist 
Church of Peoria. An institute at the first 
Unitarian Church at Alton, JIl., drew from 
a two-state area, with St. Louis and Webster 
Groves, Mo., participating. 
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Conference at Pendle Hill 


At the Pendle Hill Conference in Penn- 
sylvania, liberal churches of the greater 
Philadelphia area joined to hear Dr. 
Lucile H. Lindberg, an editor for the CLC 
division of education and professor of edu- 
cation at Queens College, N.Y., discuss the 
children’s purpose and the adults’ in re- 
ligious education. In Pittsburgh, the Uni- 
tarian church was host to the surrounding 
area; Dr. Kuebler spoke on the general 
philosophy of the church school. 

Nine Unitarian and Universalist churches 
of Ohio joined in a fourth annual religious 
education institute which considered teach- 
ing children liberal religion from  theo- 
logical, scientific, and socio-psychological 


‘approaches. 


Canadians joined the trend with an insti- 
tute at Norval, Ontario, where members of 
the three congregations of metropolitan 
Toronto discussed the theme, “The Chal- 
lenge of Teaching.” 

Other teacher-training institutes were held 
at Detroit, Mich.; Concord, N.H.; Sanford, 
Me.; Washington, D.C.; the South Nassau 
Unitarian Church in Freport, N.Y., the 
Unitarian church in San Francisco, Cal., 
and Studio City, Cal. 


Two kinds of institutes 


Most of the institutes were of two kinds: 
the intensive, weekend institute such as 
that in Washington, D.C., or the one- 
evening-a-week institute such as that of the 
North Worcester Conference. 

The Washington planning institute was 
attended by more than 100 persons, in- 
cluding most of the teachers in the Wash- 
ington Unitarian churches and fellowships 
and the Silver Spring Universalist Church 
of Maryland. Rey. Edna Bruner, associate 
director of the CLC division of education, 
led the meetings with a paper on the nature 
of the educational process. Case histories 
were presented and the latest findings of 
educational research discussed. There also 
was an interpretation of the Beacon cur- 
riculum by Miss Bruner. Four workshops 
were offered, on worship, drama, arts and 


_ OAK RIDGE CHURCH TO BE DEDICATED: The new Unitarian Church of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., will be dedicated this month, with Dr. Dale De Witt, regional director of the Middle 
Atlantic States Council, delivering an address. First services were held in the building this 
fall. Completion of a classroom wing is planned for this church year. 
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crafts, and newspapers.. The drama work- 
shop, under the leadership of Mrs. Charles 
Hutchinson, who was in charge of the en- 
tire conference, dramatized a story from the 
book Long Ago and Many Lands. 

Sunday, fellowship and church groups 
met individually to canvass their local situa- 
tions and plan. 

The North Worcester institute met five 
consecutive Monday evenings in September 
and October. A speaker was scheduled each 
night, and discussion and workshops fol- 
lowed. Dr. Kuebler led the conference, 
talking on the theme, “What Is Liberal 
Religious Education?” Mrs. Edith F. Hun- 
ter, curriculum editor for the CLC division 
of education, and Miss Bruner talked re- 
spectively on child development and liberal 
church school courses the two following 
Monday evenings. The last two evenings, 
the roles of projects, visual aids, and art 
in a religious education program were con- 
sidered. 


WORSHIP INNOVATION TRIED 


An innovation in the worship service of 
the Arlington Street Church school, Boston, 
has proved successful, as attested by the 
pupils. 

Teachers and the religious education com- 
mittee decided to build a worship service 
which would eliminate barriers of age and 
sex. As a first step, they changed the seat- 
ing arrangement. 

Rather than a formal seating, in rows 
facing a pulpit, they formed a circle of 
chairs at the edge of the room. No seats 
were assigned. Teachers and leaders were 
scattered about the circle in seats of their 
own choosing, except for the requirement 
that teachers not sit together. The children 
were free to sit where they chose. 

In this way children of various ages sat 
together or with adults and an atmosphere 
of informality and participation was created. 

Without regimentation but only a sugges- 
tion to the children, the service began 
quietly with a short organ selection of classi- 
cal music, which carried out the theme of 
the service. 

The major part of the service was con- 
ducted in several ways but primary em- 
phasis was placed upon encouraging discus- 
sion. The worship leader often told a story 
centered on the theme. The story was about 
10 minutes in length, and provocative of a 
brief discussion. Sometimes the plan was 
varied with a film. 

The discussion method was deemed suc- 
cessful. Not only did the children demon- 
strate ability to express their thoughts, but 
also they increased their participation and 
mutual respect. 

Despite the apparent success, there was 
unrest, especially among high school-age 
youngsters who missed the formal services 
in which they had participated ever since 
they entered Sunday school. 

The religious education committee asked 
the seniors to plan and conduct a worship 
service. The response was enthusiastic and 
the seniors announced that the service would 
be done “the way it should be done,” with 
formal setting. In the course of planning, 
however, they unexpectedly reversed their 
decision and planned a service like those 
they had opposed. The experiment had met 
its crucial test. 
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TWO-HOUR EDUCATION PROGRAM REPLACES 
‘BABY-SITTING SCHOOL’ IN WEST NEWTON 


A novel experiment in religious education 
embarks on its third successful year in West 
Newton, Mass. Convinced that the educa- 
tor’s approach must be applied to religious 
education and finding the one-hour church 
school session inadequate, the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Newton established a two 
hour Sunday school, . 

Not satisfied by a church school that is 
no more than a baby-sitting agency while 
grown-ups go to church, Rev. John Fisher 
summed up the philosophy behind the West 
Newton program by saying, “It all boils 
down to this: we are not going to ‘short 
change’ our children. They are an integral 
part of the church program.” 

The program proceeds on the theory that 
the same educational techniques used in 
public schools can be applied to the Sunday 
school. These techniques are being applied 
at West Newton. 

The program provides for four half-hour 
periods, each of which is in a different 
place with a different teacher. 

The first half hour is devoted to a wor- 
ship service which is conducted by the 
minister, with separate services for the up- 
per and lower schools. 

The worship services follow a formal pat- 
tern, although more simplified than the adult 
worship. The sermon is biblical history and 
commentary in sequence, using the Old 
Testament in the lower school and the 
New Testament in the upper. 

In the worship services, Mr. Fisher ap- 
plies the method of group dynamics. 
Through questions and answers and discus- 
sion, an attempt is made to have the chil- 
dren pursue their own thinking. 

Following the worship service is a half 
hour of class instruction. The Beacon cur- 
riculum is used, with variations. 

Another half hour is devoted to projects 
or choir practice. Choir practice is placed 
in the regular program to avoid impromptu 
meeting and to permit students who prefer 
musical training to have a half hour each 
week under a professional director. 

In the basement of the church school is 
a fully-equipped project room that would 
excite any youngster’s fancy. There the 
children spend a half hour on useful projects 
to meet the needs of the community or to 
help other groups. Not long ago the children 
made toys for the Gallup (N.M.) Indians. 

The last half hour is devoted to visual 
education with films showing the customs 


West Newton project group 
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and traditions of peoples in other lands and 
other times, as well as our own. Travel 
films such as “Journey to Banana Land” 
are used. The history and the story of 
American industry is told with such films 
as “Iron Ponies.” An understanding of 
man’s various natures is illustrated with 
“The Inner Man Steps Out.” 

The reaction to this program has been 
encouraging. Attendance of children in the 
church school has risen to about three 
times what it was. Attendance is more reg- 
ular. Parents complain because they can 
not stay in bed Sunday mornings, a com- 
plaint that attests to the success of the 
program. The only discontent with program 


seems to be that there is not enough time, 
rather than too much. ‘ 

The church has had no difficulty in ob- 
taining adequate teachers. In some classes 
there are as many as four. A system of 
associate teachers is maintained, thus per- 
mitting some of the teachers to attend 
church service every Sunday. From the 6th 
through the 12th grades, all the teachers 
are men. Among them is a leading psychi- 
atrist from Boston. 

Mr. Fisher, discussing the establishment 
of such a program as West Newton’s, said 
that equipment and a good library are 
essential. Money is necessary; such a pro- 
gram can not be planned on a $100 budget. 

Much, however, can be accomplished by 
adult participation, At Newton, adults did 
most of the painting, and construction in 
helping to establish the school. 


CHILDREN SYMBOLIZE RELIGION IN CERAMIC TILE 


Fifth graders at the Unitarian Church of 
All Souls in New York recently completed 
a project which gave creative expression to 
their study of Far Eastern religions. 

In their study of Hinduism, the church 
school pupils became interested in sym- 
bolism. Rev. Walter D. Kring, minister, and 
Miss Susanna Wilder, director of religious 
education, gave impetus to this interest by 
a series of sermons in the junior church. The 
children were inspired to search for their 
own symbols, and the idea of a ceramic tile 
which would symbolize the basic ideas which 
make up religion was born. 

On the tile, the centerpiece represents the 
universe; the first ring, the people, and the 
second ring, beliefs. Its meaning: the people 
absorb beliefs, and this is the start of re- 
ligion. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
rings symbolize such heavenly bodies as 
stars, planets, comets, meteors, meteorites, 
and other solar systems. The science of such 
bodies blends with the religion as goals and 
forms of majesty and infinity. The eighth 
ring represents God, binding all together. 

Surrounding the universe are symbols 
such as a church for a meeting place, a bell 
for a call to worship, an egg symbolizing 
the cycle of life, a dish with a black back- 


ground and white rectangles to represent 
the good and bad content in the world. 

The lotus flower in the tile is for beauty, 
the temple for a place to worship, musical 
notes for joy and celebration. The figure of 
the crescent moon and stars stands for the 
science of the heavenly bodies and the group 
of animals for nature. The labyrinth sym- 
bolizes searching the knowledge of God. 
The two people shaking hands represent 
friendship and “togetherness” and the temple 
on top the mountain, majesty. . 


ERRATUM: A picture in the October 
Christian Register, inadvertently identified 
as of Dr. Edwin C. Broome, author of “His- 
toria, Hysteria, and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
was of Rev. Leon C. Fay, minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Nashua, N. H. 


THROUGH THE PUPILS’ EYES: Fourth 
graders at the Northwest Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church, Detroit, Mich., discussed 
why they attend church school and reached 
these conclusions: (1) To have a lot of fun, 
(2) to learn about science, other people, 
and the earth, (3) to play games, (4) to 
hear stories, (5) to make new friends, and 
(6) to work together. 
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Religious education curriculum editors plan new books, revise older ones 


The three part-time editors of Beacon 
Press religious education books, Mrs. Edith 
F, Hunter, Dr. Dorothy T. Spoerl, and Dr. 
Lucile Lindberg, constantly labor in their 
spare time to develop new books and revise 
older ones. Several such books may be ex- 
pected soon, although not listed among new 


publications. They represent dreams coming 
true. 


ALWAYS GROWING, 
by Elizabeth M. Manwell - 


A much-revised version of Growing 
Bigger, by Elizabeth Manwell, is to be ready 
for use by teachers early in 1957. Almost 
half the stories and the name are new. 
Rather than beginning the story of Roger’s 
growth after he is a year old, as the original 
book did, the revised version introduces the 
boy as newborn, and his story is continued 
through his major experiences in growing 
until he is six, With this revision, we sug- 
gest that first-grade church school classes, 
exploring the general unit on “The Wonder 
of Life,” use Animal Babies and Always 
Growing, and regard The Brand.New Baby 
(which also has been revised slightly) as a 
supplementary book, perhaps most advan- 
tageously used in homes where babies are 
about to be born or recently have been 
added to the family. 


New Guide for 
“Wonder of Life’ Series 


A new guide, Teaching Primary Children, 
has been written cooperatively, under the 
guidance of Dr. Lindberg, to replace two 
guides formerly intended to cover the three 
books. It is illustrated, and well filled with 
specific and fascinating suggestions on how 
to lead children to explore the wonder of 
life—both animal and human—whichever 
book in this series is used to enrich the 
children’s direct experiences. 


ABRAHAM: HIS HERITAGE AND OURS, 
by Dorothy T. Hill 


: This is an unusual book. We announce 
its probable publication during 1957 with 
much satisfaction. 

Through a mingling of Biblical scholar- 
ship with new understandings gained from 
the amazing archaeological findings of the 
past 25 years, a new portrait of the “father 
of three great faiths” emerges. 

Abraham is the center of the narrative, 
but not the circumference. Mrs. Hill rightly 
begins her story before the flood. She even 
goes back to the ancient Sumerian story of 
creation. 

The significance of the book does not lie 
merely in the fact that it brings vividly to 
life the one man, Abraham. Nor does it lie 
in the fact that it presents the beginnings of 
the history of one great people, Israel. This 
book presents a sympathetically written 
story of the beginnings of religious thought 
and ways of worshiping of all the ancient 
peoples who lived in or near those two great 
Jad valleys, the Tigris-Euphrates and the 

ile. 

- Rather than continuing to transmit the 
impression that we inherited our monothe- 
ism from one nation to which the true light 
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CURRICULUM EDITORS CONFER: Left to right are Mrs. Edith F. Hunter, Dr. Ernest W. 


Kuebler, Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, Dr. Dorothy T. Spoerl, and Dr. Lucile H. Lindberg. 


of revelation first came, this book suggests 
the great and honorable debt three of the 
great religions of the world—Mohammedan- 
ism, Christianity and Judaism—owe to those 
ancient peoples whom our forefathers were 
accustomed to call “the heathen.” Abraham, 
the traveler, symbolizes the mingling of 
religious and ethical ideas among the var- 
ious peoples of the ancient Near East. 

This is a book that will open new vistas 
many never have glimpsed before. For some 
it may be a shattering perspective. For 
others, however, it will be a refreshing and 
invigorating. view. The book will be illus- 
trated with interesting photographs. It will 
appeal especially to young adults. 


An anthology of children's poetry 


For some years Mrs. Jean Thompson has 
been collecting and searching for poetry for 


children of pre-primary and primary age 
(3 to 8 years) that may add emotional rich- 
ness or depth to the spiritual experiences 
the children have in church school classes. 
Since Mrs. Thompson’s collection seemed 
to the editors to be peculiarly well fitted to 
our needs, and since they thought it would 
appeal to many parents and teachers out- 
side church circles, it was decided to pub- 
lish the collection as a book to supplement 
our classroom readers. 

It is being illustrated with fascinating 
sketches by Gobin Stair and we hope to 
have it ready by January, 1958. 


Other books being planned 


Mrs. Edith Hunter has been gathering 
ideas and records of experiences from men 
and women in our liberal churches who 

(Continued on page 28) 


AN ADVENTURE WITH JUNIOR HIGHERS 


The unusually favorable response from 
Universalist and Unitarian churches to an 
experiment known as “An Adventure with 
Junior Highers” has resulted in the Divi- 
sion of Education of the Council of Lib- 
eral Churches setting up the first fully 
staffed junior high school department on 
the national level in either the Universalist 
Church of America or the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Under the directorship of Miss Alice M. 
Harrison this fast-growing age group will 
now receive full-time attention from a 
trained, experienced professional who will 
work with both the youth group and their 
adult advisers as well as parents. Her ef- 
forts. will be primarily to assist local 
churches to develop challenging programs 
in the church school and, if an additional 
group is to be organized, to show how it 
can be related meaningfully to the church 
school and the Liberal Religious Youth. 

The pamphlets. “Junior High Interest 
Finder,” “To Help You Work With Junior 
High,” “The Junior High Group in Your 
Church,” “Let’s Have Fun! in Recreation 
and Service,” and “Why a Junior High 
L.R.Y.” are to help your group as it dis- 
cusses its organizational pattern and will 


stimulate young people to know how they 
may have a part in determining their own 
programs. 

When the group is ready for regular 
Sunday discussions, it may wish to use the 
outlines titled ““The World As We Look at 
It,” by Prof. Herman S. Forest, or “This Is 
Your Life,” by Virginia McGill. Each will 
bring out lively participation for from 
three to six weeks. 

In preparation are materials on Uni- 
tarianism, Universalism, the Bible, and 
simple dramatic episodes from the lives of 


great religious liberals. Filmstrips and 
hymn stories may be obtained from this 
department. 


Any difficulties with this age group are 
likely to be caused by lack of adult under- 
standing of its needs, too little time for its 
gatherings, and lack of a well planned pro- 
gram under sympathetic adult guidance. 
Therefore an “Adviser’s Handbook” is be- 
ing prepared. This may not answer specific 
needs, but will offer suggestions which may 
save trying moments or months. 

The department welcomes suggestions 
and is especially interested in learning who 
is responsible for the Junior High group 
in each church. 
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UcNal~ THALRSIeAgNeS 


HONORS TO UNITARIANS 


@ Dr. Lester C. Lewis, former minister of 
the Unitarian Society of New Haven, has 
been appointed professor and chairman of 
the department of physics at Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N.Y. Dr. Lewis also for- 
merly was minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Lexington, Mass., 
and Universalist-Unitarian Church of Brock- 
ton, Mass. Active in the American Unitarian 
Association, he was an organizer, discussion 
leader, and summarizer of the first World 
Order Week in 1948 and its chairman in 
1951. He was twice a delegate to the IARF. 


@ Mrs. Fred Colby, member of the Uni- 
tarian church in Indianapolis, recently was 
acclaimed by the Freedom Foundation for 
a series of articles in the Hoosier Farmer. 


@ A special Howard W. Blakeslee award. 
for “creating better public understanding 
of heart disease through his press confer- 
ences, published articles and radio and tele- 
vision appearances during the illness and 
recovery of President Eisenhower,” was 
issued to Dr. Paul Dudley White on October 
28 by the American Heart Association at 
its annual dinner at Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. 
White, who examined the president, at- 
tends the First Unitarian Church of Belmont, 
Mass., and has been chairman of two Uni- 
tarian Service Committee missions to Eu- 
rope. 


@ Three Unitarians, two of them ministers. 
were among 178 recognized craftsmen in- 
vited to exhibit their work at the opening 
September 19 of the Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts, 29 West 53rd Street, New 
York. Rev. Paul Killinger, minister to First 
Parish, Stow, Mass., exhibited woodwork. 
Rev. Walter D. Kring, minister ef the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls, New York, and 
his wife, Mary, exhibited two ceramic bowls, 
oxblood and celadon. 


UFSJ NAMES MRS. BLANSHARD 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice has employed a Beacon Press author’s 
wife as its representative in Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Mary Blanshard, the wife of 
Paul Blanshard, author of The Right to Read 
and other books, began her duties in the 
nation’s capital October 1. 

Mrs, Blanshard’s major interests for the 
fellowship will be integration of minority 
group, housing, separation of church and 
state, ideological freedom, and an informed 
electorate. These basic areas were deter- 
mined as the result of a survey taken by the 
fellowship in February. 

Mrs. Blanshard has had considerable ex- 
perience in the field of social action. She 
has been active as a union organizer, a 
YWCA club secretary, an organizer for the 
League for Industrial Democracy, and a 
field worker and lecturer for the Planned 
Parenthood Federation. She also has been 
an editor, a lecturer on radio and television, 
and a director of the Post War World 
Council. 
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INA ie BSiNsEnwis 


NEW LIFE FOR 125TH YEAR 


An ambitious reorganization and revital- 
ization plan has been proposed to members 
of the Washington Association of Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Churches, to be 
climaxed by a 125th anniversary meeting 
next fall at Charleston, W.Va. 

The association includes Ohio Valley 
churches and fellowships in Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

The proposal calls for a business re- 
organization, including the election of an 
executive director, and envisages a program 
of stepped-up activity to improve liaison 
among member organizations, increase 
membership and publicity, and provide for 
sharing of speakers and program ideas, as 
well as a “preaching mission.” 

Representatives from Belpre, Little Hock- 
ing, and Portsmouth, Ohio, and Charleston, 
Moundsville, and Huntington, W.Va., par- 
ticipated in the 124th anniversary meeting 
this fall at Marietta, Ohio. 

Featured speakers were Dr. Joseph 
Krimsky, a fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons, whose topic was “Religious 
Humanism,” and Dr. R. H. Vining, former 
profession of humanities at West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, who spoke on “Our 
Common Cause.” Carl Cavender, a mem- 
ber of the Kanawha Valley Unitarian Fel- 
lowship of Charleston, was elected presi- 
dent. i 


NEW MIT POST TO HOLDEN 


Rev. Robert J. Holden, Unitarian minister 
and general secretary of the Technology As- 
sociation at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been named associate dean of 
students at MIT. 

“The appointment . . . gives added em- 
phasis to the place of extra-curricular activi- 
ties in the educational process.” Dr. Julius A. 
Stratton, chancellor, said. 

Mr. Holden, a native of Natick, Mass., 
is a 1942 graduate of the Harvard Divinity 
School and was ordained the same year. He 
was assistant minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland 1942-44; a United 
States Navy chaplain 1944-46, and minister 
of the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), New Bedford, Mass., 1946-53, until 
he joined the MIT staff. 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE DIES 


Jessie E. Donahue, 82, an active and de- 
voted lay worker for Unitarianism, died 
recently in Akron, Ohio. 

As a special correspondent to the Boston 
Transcript for 30 years she reported the 
daily Unitarian summer conferences from 
Star Island. Later, for some years, she was 
publicity secretary for the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

In the church in Manchester, N.H., she 
played an active role as Alliance president 
and superintendent of the Sunday school. 
Later, she served as president of the Greater 
Boston Evening Alliance, director of the 
General Alliance, and co-editor of the Al- 
liance Axis, 


UNITARIANS IN PRINT 


@ A sermon, “Religious Responses,” by 
Rev. Lawrence M. Jaffa, minister of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Hanford and Vi- 
salia, Cal., was published September 14 by 
the Hanford Sentinel in “Notes From the 
Sermon Book,” a weekly feature which is 
a project of the Hanford Ministerial Associ- 
ation. It also was broadcast by radio sta- 
tion KNGS, Hanford. 

@ Rey. Arthur Graham’s church newsletter 
description of a picture-window meadow 
view stimulated the Oak Ridger, daily news- 
papér, to lengthy editorial comment on ap- 
preciation of Tennessee beauty and con- 
gratulation to the Oak Ridge Unitarian 
Church on its new building, recently occu- 
pied: “May the Unitarians find spiritual up- 
lift from their building in the measure Rey. 
Graham’s message indicates he finds it from 
his meadow.” 


NEW ZEAL FOR APPEAL 


Typical of a new approach to the United 
Unitarian Appeal, the denominational com- 
munity chest serving 18 participating or- 
ganizations, is the West Coast Appeal con- 
ference held this fall. 

After falling short of their regional goal 
last year, West Coast Unitarians are ex- 
hibiting vigorous enthusiasm and more care- 
ful planning and organization. Regional and 
subregional chairmen of the area met for 
planning this year’s campaign. Two entire 
days and evenings were devoted to discuss- 
ing it. 

Questions such as how to encourage 
churches to raise money and to realize the 
needs of the Appeal and how to explain 
Appeal allocations were considered. Plans 
were laid for an individual approach to 
every church and fellowship in the area. 

In order to draw the Appeal closer to the 
churches, the: West Coast organization is 
including laymen to share the responsibilities 
of regional directors. Participating in the 
meeting were lay workers from the various 
areas. Steve Anderson led a group from the 
Northwest area; Mrs. Alice Banoff, a group 
from the Central area, and Oscar Knieff, 
a group from the Southwest area. The area 
workers will carry plans back to the 
churches. 


FOR A LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


A marriage ceremony performed in 
Tokyo, Japan, last summer was the result of 
an acquaintance between two members of 
the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship. 

On July 19 subsequent to the required 
civil ceremony at the American Embassy in 
Tokyo, Professor Shinichiro Imaoko, a 
member of the UCLF, performed the rite 
of union between Shelby E. Wickam, also 


a UCLF member, and Miss Hisako Kondo, ~ 


a non-sectarian, in the auditorium of the 
Seisolu Middle School in Tokyo. 

Mr. Wickam had met Professor Imaoka 
through the Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship when serving in Japan with the Amer- 
ican Air Force Office of Information Serv- 
ice. 
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How religious attitudes develop 

' (Continued from page 10) 
home, his school, his world, his question- 
ing. Through his dramatization he is explor- 
ing himself and his world. 

During ages 6 to 10, he is questioning 
everything he hears or reads. 

White milk comes from white cows and 
chocolate milk from black cows, doesn’t it? 

Tracks in the snow reveal the return of 
birds. What are they? 

What does the pilot of an airplane do? 

Why do we have to be vaccinated? 

Why do we have to have rules? 

Wise is the parent or teacher who lets 
him search out his own answers through 
experiments, excursions, books, etc. Little 
by little his questioning takes on depth and 
breadth and he seeks the highest authority 
for his answers. 

Questioning is difficult in the life of the 
adolescent, difficult for him and for those 
who live with him. He is unsure of him- 
self and he turns to those he trusts, expect- 
ing reasonable, straightforward answers to 
his questions. If he is to grow spiritually 
during these difficult years, his questioning 
attitude must be kept alive. 


Awe, wonder, and reverence 


As I was riding through an arboretum 
one day in June, the silence of the beauty 
about me was broken by the voice of a 
child who was chanting, almost singing, a 
song of praise and wonder. The song? 


“Teach me Thy harmony, Oh Lord, 

That I may understand the beauty 
of the sky, 

The music of the soft winds’ lul- 
laby, 

The sun and shadow of the woods 
in Spring, 

And Thy great love that dwells in 
everything.” 


At my request, she said it again, and then 
we repeated it and became as one, lost in 
the beauty of sight and sound and fragrance 
of a day in Spring. 

I was riding high above the clouds in a 
plane bound for Japan and the pilot invited 
me to sit with him and watch the stars. 
When I praised him for the smoothness, the 
expertness of his handling, he said, “I am 
doing nothing but watching; this tiny instru- 
ment is guiding the ship.” 

Then, sensing my listening, he went on, 
“One does not doubt there is a God when 
riding up here. It is a place where one 
learns to take responsibility, where one 
feels a mission. Please tell Judge 
when you return what I am doing, that I 
have found my way.” I recognized the 
judge’s name as one who presides in cases 
of juvenile delinquency, and I knew, too, 
what his trust in that boy had meant. 

Where does this all begin, this sensitivity 
that grows out of awe, wonder, trust to be- 
come faith and reverence? It begins in in- 
fancy with each new experience. 


“A wooly lamb to touch, 
A flower to smell, 

Pretty beads to look at, 
Pulling one’s self up 

A first step.” 
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One has only to look at a child to see his 
entire body radiate the joy he feels. 

The exploring years of 4 and 5 bring new 
experiences. The feeling of clay and the 
wonder he feels as he molds it to meet his 
ideas. Play with paint and overjoyment 
when new colors appear. “See, see, see 
what I can do!” “Watch me!” “Listen!” 
Through such expressions he reveals his 
sensitivity to his growing powers. 


The growth of wonder 


During the years from 6 to 11, he gains 
new skills and new power. He molds and 
paints his ideas into form, he dramatizes 
his ideas and his feelings, his powers of ob- 
servation grow as he watches the life cycles 
revealed in nature, the hatching of chicks, 
the birth of animals, the order expressed 
in the changing seasons. 

He questions, watches and discovers, ex- 
periments and discovers, turns to authority 
and discovers, and his wonder and awe grow 
with each new experience and each truth 
revealed. This is an age when he gains skill 
in doing things with others and the “one- 
ness of the togetherness” add depth to his 
understanding. 

During the years of adolescence, he must 
have work to do. Teaching must take on 
meaning, never be preaching. He must have 
opportunities to discuss perplexing ques- 
tions with someone he can trust. He has 
many confused ideas which come with dis- 
covering himself, and he must have time to 
think things through. He feels a oneness 
with the gang—“We can do anything to- 
gether.” 

The gang can be constructive and strong. 
Working together, it can discover the won- 
ders of electricity, the power of an atom, 
a lever. It can build a playground, organize 
an orchestra, turn an empty lot into a ball 
field. It can probe science and discover the 
order and miracles of the universe and with 
Whitman say: 


“Why, who makes much of a 

miracle? 

As to me I know nothing but mira- 
cles. 

The fishes that swim, the motion 
of the waves, 

What stranger 
these?” 


miracles than 


Or with Longfellow, he may find the order 
of the universe: 


“The mist and cloud will turn to 
rain, , 
The rain to mist and cloud again.” 


Finally he may come to say with the un- 
known poet, 


“These shall be ours again 
In spite of war, of hate: 
The fern sweet April dusk, 
Lambs by the pasture gate, 
Stars and the hylas’ call, 
And Spring articulate.” 


Respect for life 


Desire to preserve life rather than to de- 
stroy it is developed through a growing re- 
spect for life. 

At 2 and 3 years of age, when the child 


THE UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE 
1957 


June 23-July 24 


By air from New York by Pan-American 
Airways and including travel in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 


In addition to sight-seeing, the party 
will have opportunity to meet and talk 
with leaders in liberal religion to view 
two of the Service Committee’s work 
projects, to observe 


Liberalism in Action 


The tour is sponsored by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


and will be managed by 
BROWNELL TOURS 


in association with 


MANNING TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


$1132.00 
land 


(including air 
transportation, 


Total cost 
passage and all 
hotels and meals). 


For complete itinerary and Tour details, 
write to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


The Meadville Theological School, 
University of Chicago, is a member 
institution of the Federated Theo- 
logical Schools of the University of 


Chicago. It is an independent 
school of theology with a continu- 
ous Unitarian history from _ its 
founding in 1844. The Meadville 
Theological School offers, through 
a faculty of thirty-four, a full pro- 
gram of ministerial preparation and 
scholarly research leading to the 
degrees of B.D., M.A. and Ph.D. 
To students who qualify for ad- 
mission, who maintain a good 
standard of academic achievement, 
and who have need of financial 
support, liberal assistance is pro- 


vided. 
Address your inquiry to: 
Sidney E. Mead, President 


The Meadville Theological School 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 87, Illinois 


BOSTON, MASS—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden, Rev. Dana Mclean Greely, D.D., Min- 


ister; Rev. Arthur Tripp. Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson. Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 


a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 

KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus, Sunday service, 
11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 
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is asserting “oneness” and “myness,” he 
holds on tight to all that passes into his 
possession. His toys he grabs in both small 
fists and will not let them go. Kitty is 
squeezed until he scratches or puppy until 
he barks or bites; even chicks may be 
uugged to death, not because the child 
nates but because he loves, and it is diffi- 
cult to learn the inhibition lessons. 

During the ages from 4 to 5, he learns 
respect for live and growing things by help- 
ing to care for his garden, the animals, 
baby brother or sister. He learns respect 
for growing things by gathering vegetables 
and helping to prepare them, by picking 
fruit and enjoying the taste and by sharing 
them with others. 

It is during the years from 6 to 12 that 
attitudes are more clearly revealed and his 
respect for life and his desire to preserve it 
grow because he knows more about life. He 
watches birds prepare their homes, gather 
food for their young, and learns of their 
long flights as seasons change. He learns of 
their use to man and respects them for their 
contribution. He learns about animals and 
their work and service to man. He studies 
about people in other parts of the world 
and their contribution to his way of life, 
and his respect for them grows. He comes 
to some understanding of the differences in 
ways of living and, therefore, of thinking 
and so grows in his respect for other ways 
of life. 

During the adolescent years it is impor- 
tant that the terrific drive of the gang find 
release in work to do. During the late 
world war, many young people found re- 
lease from tension in work on farms, in 
factories, in homes, as for short or long 
periods of time they helped fill the place 
of those who were called into the service. 
Today there are international, national, and 
local work camps where youth can still 
learn the joy of constructive group service. 
In the power of the gang working con- 
structively, he finds respect for the work 
of the world and for life. 


How strong are they? 


Let’s look at this young boy and girl as 
they come into young manhood and woman- 
hood and are turned out on their own into 
a world of frustrating experiences. 

How strong are they? What will they do 
when new worlds of thought and culture 
are open to them? Are they still question- 
ing? Is there still awe, wonder, sensitivity, 
reverence in their outlook? Do they respect 
life whenever and wherever they find it? 
Do they have enough faith, trust in them- 
selves, in others, in God, to charter their 
own lives? 

Where spiritual values are developing and 
have been developing through the years, 
youth will face these new experiences with 
insight, courage, and assurance. 


Reformation or revolution? 
(Continued from page 7) 


seling than the minister to adults? Will not 
both of them be visiting the sick, facing with 
their members the mystery and sorrow of 
death? 

Which of the two ministers will have the 
more complex organization to administer? 
Or the largest number of assistants to edu- 
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cate? Which will have more services of 
worship to lead, more talks or sermons to 
give? Different kinds of skills are required 
when a speaker communicates with children 
than when he speaks to adults, but who can 
say which is more difficult to do well? 

Until our ministers to children and youth 
receive a specialized education equal in 
quality and value to that given to the minis- 
ter to adults, we can not expect our churches 
to accept the two on equal terms. Until that 
time, the minister to adults will receive the 
larger salary, be given the more adequate 
secretarial help and greater security for re- 
tirement. 


Why ministers are frantic 


A minister today becomes frantic because 
his church has grown so rapidly. In three 
to five years he finds he has a church school 
of 150 or 200 children. His volunteer ad- 
ministrators are unequal to the responsibili- 
ties. The Gothic cathedral he has inherited 
was not built for educational purposes. 

He begins a campaign for a new building. 
A beautiful, modern structure is achieved. 
Eight new classrooms are available. His re- 
ligious education committee, the volunteer 
superintendent, and the teaching staff paint 
walls, build closets, make furniture. The 
school opens with enthusiasm. 

Then, before the year ends, the minister 
finds his church school roll has doubled! At 
once the building committee begins to plan 
more classrooms. 

In the meantime, what can be done? Shall 
the children and parents who wish to attend 
be placed on a waiting list? Or shall more 
and more children be squeezed into the 
classrooms and the quality of work be 
lowered disastrously? Or shall there be two 
Sunday schools, each an hour or an hour 
and a quarter in length? 

Well before this time, the minister realizes 
the church must employ a trained director 
of religious education. He inquires of the 
office of the Division of Education. He 
writes to the liberal theological seminaries, 
and even ventures to inquire about graduates 
of Presbyterian or Baptist or Congregation- 
alist seminaries, At last he has a list of 
three or four possibilities, but he is told that 
there are at least eight other large churches 
looking frantically for directors. 

Finally, failing other leads, the minister 
discovers an attractive and promising young 
woman recently out of college, a graduate 
student in a nearby university willing to do 
part-time work, a woman who has had nurs- 
ery school experience or done social wel- 
fare work, an especially good public school 
teacher who might do extra work Saturdays 
and Sundays, or recalls that capable and 
loyal mother who has been teaching all these 
years in the church school. A name is sub- 
mitted to the board of trustees and a settle- 
ment is made. 


Volunteers are saviors 


This is the kind of experience a number 
of our churches have had. It is not a picture 
I describe with pleasure. Nor does my doing 
so indicate my personal feelings toward 
those directors who are working in our 
churches, some of whom may have been 
chosen in some such way. 

I cannot express adequately my admira- 
tion for what these women have achieved 


without specialized education except through 
summer institutes. Through their personal 
charm, maturity of attitude, alert mental 
abilities, creative and continuing study, or 
intense interest in and devotion to children 
and to the values to be gained through 
liberal religion, these directors have done 
wonders. They have been our saviors dur- 
ing a period of crisis. 

Words fail me, also, when I think of the 
men and women in our churches who have 
been giving the bulk of their leisure hours 
each week in order to teach classes of chil- 
dren—professional fathers and mothers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, Ph.D.’s in physics and chem- 
istry and psychology, public school teachers 
and supervisors. When I meet them and 
watch them at work, I feel like bowing in 
reverence before them. They glorify religious 
education. Their love for children never will 
lead our churches toward a childish liberal- 
ism. 


Book is not enough 


I cannot conceive of a future in which 
religious education will not be largely de- 
pendent on _ volunteer, non-professional 
teachers. This fact, however, makes it more 
necessary that the coordinator—the director 
—have a rich professional education; not 
only does the school need to be administered 
skillfully, but a volunteer teaching staff needs 
much guidance and _ counseling. Being 
handed a book and told to teach is not 
enough, : 

The coordinator needs to study the teach- 
er’s written reports, in order to give whole- 
ness to the program. He needs to meet per- 
sonally with teachers, to encourage and ad- 
vise, and help in understanding what is hap- 
pening to the children. He needs to chair 
teachers’ meetings, to help teachers develop 
skills in leading children’s discussions, in 
guiding art work and attempts in drama. He 
needs to help teachers understand their 
problem children, and suggest techniques for 
relieving them of their burdens of resent- 
ment or guilt. He needs to plan and help 
guide meetings of parents, to help them 
through difficult adjustments and lead them 
into an understanding of the great changes 
we believe are needed in religious education. 

All this leads to another reason for 
lagging in meeting the greatly increased 
needs our churches face. Few adult church 
members realize how different is the teach- 
er’s role, where he educates children to grow 
freely and reasonably in religion, from the 
role of one who presents children with even 
liberal doctrines chosen by their elders. 
Teaching children has been regarded too 
long as simplified preaching—in story form 
and in concrete language—so that children 
will be persuaded to accept great principles 
and ideals held before them. 


About-face in philosophy 


The philosophy of education that vital- 
izes the Beacon Press books represents a 
basically different way. It requires almost an 
about-face from the educational assumptions 
behind the Sunday school programs to which 
new Unitarians were accustomed in churches 
from which they came. Even the most alert 
and most enthusiastic new liberal does not 
grasp the implications of these changes 
easily. v4 

An entire body of new techniques is in- 
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volved. But these techniques will be merely 
superficial devices unless they become the 
natural outflow of an entire new philosophy 
of religious growth. I do not mean to exag- 
gerate the difficulties; neither can we afford 
to minimize them. 

The ability to change, through insight and 
understanding, does not necessarily require 
a teacher’s college diploma. The teacher 
whose academic background is meager some- 
times is more sensitive to children’s feelings, 
more patient in listening to their thoughts, 
more appreciative of their accomplishments, 
more able to communicate with them, less 
impulsively ambitious to make them over. 

On the other hand, the skill for creative 
group leadership, whether the group be 5 
or 50 in age, is not easily come by; most of 
us must learn it the hard way, and need 
much understanding support. This need of a 
view of ourselves from someone else’s angle, 
all leaders share, Directors of religious edu- 
cation appreciate ministers in whom they 
can confide their tumults and their thrills, 
who really listen when they talk, and under- 
stand what the important issues are. 

It is not honorable mention or public 
praise they most crave. It is real and deep 
understanding and enlightened criticism that 
many of them feel they miss. 


Steps toward reformation 


We are living during the opening stages 
of perhaps the most significant religious re- 
formation humanity has known. It is for 
liberals to forward this reformation intelli- 
gently and wisely, and probably more rapid- 
ly than we now think necessary. But a re- 
formation lost may -turn into a destructive 
revolution suffered. 

The responsibility is sobering. It is no 
light-hearted task to rebuild religious beliefs 
inherited through 2,000 years of propaganda. 
The new wine must be better than the old. 
The new theologies and the new ethics must 
be at least as satisfying and strengthening 
to men in an age of science as the old were 
for man’s ages of superstition. 

What can we do now? What are some 
important next steps? 

I submit the following proposals briefly 
in the hope primarily that they will spark 
discussions and that, through gathering our 
differing thoughts, we may create new plans 
great enough te prove worthy of our op- 
portunities: 

(1) Let each congregation begin making 
plans at once. Picture as intelligently as 
possible the probable growth of the church 
during the next five years. Consider the 
physical needs for new buildings and equip- 
ment, and the probable staff of ministers 
required. Don’t wait until your church is 
crowded to campaign for a new building. 
Make known at once your probable person- 
nel needs to the presidents of all our five 
Unitarian and Universalist seminaries. 

(2) Let the Division of Education and the 
Division of Churches enlarge their plans, al- 
ready begun, to discover promising candi- 
dates for our ministry, searching the col- 
leges and universities and presenting the 
needs and opportunities for ministerial serv- 
ice in our churches. Let the plan initiated 
for testing the abilities and fitness of those 
who wish to enter one of our seminaries be 
continued, improved, and enlarged. 

(3) We suggest that the directors of the 
AUA add a large sum to the budget pro- 
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posed for the United Unitarian Appeal to 
be used for scholarships for theological 
students, or, if it seem better, to make special 
appeals directly to individuals, so that no 
man or woman fitted for either the role of 
minister to children or minister of the pulpit 
and adult parish may be prevented from 
preparation because of lack of finances. 


New course for ministers 


(4) We suggest that the faculties and 
boards of directors of our liberal theological 
seminaries, as soon as possible, work out a 
course of study and internship education 
planned especially for those who choose to 
become ministers to children and youth, 
which will parallel in quality and academic 
standing the three years’ educational pro- 
gram required for the minister to adults, and 
that the same degree be given for comple- 
tion of either course. 

We also suggest major planning as soon 
as possible so that a high-grade research 
and laboratory center may be established 
(co-sponsored by a _ neighboring church) 
where all divinity students may have op- 
portunities for internship experiences with 
children of various ages and where research 
and experimentation in liberal religious edu- 
cation can be conducted. It is our unique op- 
portunity to experiment in a truly free way, 
and foundation funds should be available. 

(5) It is time that the over-all pattern of 
the functioning of our local churches be re- 
examined creatively. If numbers of new 
Unitarians are apathetic regarding the 11 
o’clock service and sermon, it is important 
to find out why, and what it is that they 
are searching for, not only for their children, 
but also for themselves. Let us have bull 
sessions with our ministers. Let us do some 
private questioning and see what, together, 
we may evolve. 

Let us not be timid about experimenting 
with drastic changes. Let us give original 
ideas the warmth of our welcome and favor- 
able opportunities for growth. 

We are in the process of religious fer- 
mentation. A living yeast is working in us. 
Let us not permit the yeast to become cold 
and the life-giving elements to grow inactive. 
Nor let us permit the dough to spill and 
never become bread because we do not pro- 
vide large enough containers. 

There are deep hungers to feed, and there 
are many hungry persons. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
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9-12; Day 7-12. For catalog address: 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


‘LET’S HAVE A DRINK!’ 
By the Rev. Kenneth R. Warren, 
minister, First Unitarian Church, 

Barnstable, Mass. 

This is one of the most often repeated 
phrases in our language. Its frequency and 
universality show that the use of beverage 
alcohol is constant, widespread, and accepted 
in our culture. This phrase is repeated 
throughout the country and throughout each 
community, in every class of society. It is 
heard almost everywhere; and wherever it 
is heard it is considered respectable and ac- 
ceptable. It is an invitation which is offered 
and accepted as a gesture of good will and 
friendliness. For most of us, there is nothing 
the least bit questionable or improper about 
it. There are a few persons who are of- 
fended when someone says, “Let’s have a 
drink,” but such persons usually are con- 
sidered fanatic or prudish or unsophisticated. 
We are a little embarrassed by them, be- 
cause everyone else accepts drinking as a 
normal part of life. Society does not ques- 
tion—I personally am not questioning—the 
morals or the taste, the good intentions or 
the good will of offering or accepting this 
invitation to moderate, social drinking. 

But I do suggest that when you next say 
or hear, “Let’s have a drink,’ you stop 
to think. Think that you may be saying it 
to an alcoholic. You may be offering liquor 
to someone who is or will become an 
alcoholic. You may be contributing to 
the already considerable number of al- 
coholics whose lives have been wrecked by 
drinking. The person to whom you are 
talking may be an alcoholic who is trying 
to overcome his alcoholism. He may be a 
person who does not yet know that he is 
a potential alcoholic and has not yet learned 
that he must avoid liquor. If so, you are 
encouraging him to take the first step which 
(for an alcoholic) inevitably means drunk- 
enness, insensibility, slow and painful, if 
any, recovery. 

You may know that you can control 
your drinking. You may know your ciose 
friends well enough to know that they are 
not alcoholics. But there may be others 
present and observing whom you do. not 
know about. Casual visitors in your home, 
neighbors, children in the family—any of 
them may be potential alcoholics; there is 
no way of knowing until it is too late. And 
you are saying to them, by word or by ex- 
ample, “Let’s have a drink,” thereby urging 
them to begin a life of broken health and 
failure. 

If you are a moderate drinker, the 
chances of your doing this are fairly good. 
About one person in twenty is an alcoholic 
or potential alcoholic. If you say, “Let’s 
have a drink!” to twenty different persons, 
the chances are that one of them will be 
started toward the miserable and pitiful 
helplessness of a disease for which medical 
science has found no cure. 

This is something you might think about 
when next you hear or say, “Let’s have a 
drink!” 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 

25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Please send me ‘‘Questions About Alcohol.’’ 
Please send me information concerning mem- 
bership in your Society. 


STREET 
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The political process 
(Continued from page 3) 


sonal factors went into it—but we cannot 
know. The memoirs of an individual can fill 
in a little more background of men and 
motivations, but no one person can fully 
trace the tangled threads that run through 
the “why” of a political decision if he is 
telling his own story. This book provides 
what is probably the ultimate job of un- 
ravelling, performed by an acute observer 
who had access to papers and people. 

This is not to say that Mr. Donovan’s 

“inside story” fills the whole bill. It does 
not relate the private conversations, the per- 
sonal influences, the “thoughts while shav- 
ing” that must be a part of any choice. But 
it is safe to say that Mr. Donovan, like Kan- 
sas City, “has gone about as fer as he can 
go.” 
Many examples of the intimacy of this 
“behind-the-scenes” look could be cited. One 
is the story of Adam Powell’s open tele- 
gram in June 1953, complaining that the 
President’s orders on desegregation were 
being defied in various departments. The 
consternation in the White House, Maxwell 
Rabb’s visit to Powell, the arrangements 
made for an exchange of letters to soothe 
the matter over in the public mind, and the 
later action it stimulated all make fascinat- 
ing reading. We are reminded once again 
how much really substantive policy-making 
goes on behind the window-dressing set up 
for general viewing. 

Another revealing chapter deals with the 
administration’s handling of the 1953-54 re- 
cession. While its public pronouncements 
declared that all was well, and its top offi- 
cials attacked the opposition as “prophets 
of doom and gloom,” the policy-makers 
themselves worked conscientiously and most 
seriously, seeking to strike a balance be- 
tween limited measures and drastic action. 
This story, too, carries its lesson: the 
powers of government are limited. Often it 
can only thread its way through a difficult 
period, doing a little bit there and a little 
here, hoping that the basic soundness of the 
economic situation (or the international 
situation or the political situation) will ulti- 
mately assert itself. These half-crises must 
be the toughest to handle! 

This book should be read thoughtfully, 
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for it is more than a history of the first 
years of this administration—it is a study of 
the workings of political processes. Eisen- 
hower Republicans will want to examine it 
as a living and readable record of their 
stewardship, but it is more important that 
the anti-Eisenhower Democrat read it with 
care. It may well not change his basic criti- 
-cisms (and areas of support) for the admin- 
istration, though he will certainly have to 
slough off some of his more exaggerated 
negative impressions, but it will add dimen- 
sion and perspective to his views. It will 
help him build tolerance and a sense of 
balance into his political opinions, and make 
him a fairer, more constructive critic. 
DAN H. FENN, JR. 


Religious education editors plan 
(Continued from page 23) 


have been leading young children in wor- 
ship. Before another year passes, the re- 
sults of this pooling of thinking and practi- 
cal experience may be ready for book form. 
The need for such a book, or series of 
books, long has been felt, and beginnings 
have been made from time to time. 

All Souls’ Church (Unitarian) in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has mimeographed Mrs. Mar- 
garet Montzka’s reports of a series of serv- 
ices for children of the primary grades. 
These can be obtained by writing directly 
to the church and sending 75 cents to cover 
costs. 

The printed book which we hope soon 
will materialize is to include a discussion of 
the philosophies behind the planning of 
such services, and reports of group expe- 
riences in worship, together with new stories 
for telling, suggestions for talks and for 
opening problems for children’s discussion, 
and for experiences in dramatizing, dancing, 
singing, and simple but meaningful ways of 
praying. We hope that during the winter 
more of our leaders will write Mrs. Hunter 
telling of their experiences, or of the expe- 
riences of others. 

We feel a need both to revise and add 
books in several areas in the curriculum. 
The Martin and Judy books, the course, 
How Miracles Abound, and the two vol- 
umes on Beginnings were among the first to 
appear in the new Beacon series. These need 
revision and supplementation. 

There are a number of other books for 
which the curriculum committee has begun 
to plan and for which we are searching for 
authors. Ministers, directors of religious 
education, parents and teachers can help 
discover talented authors, able and willing 
to contribute. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 


counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 
For information and _ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 
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Starr-King educates 
(Continued from page 13) 


studies or personal life (no man escapes 
them), then this is the time he needs to 
feel free to face his situation frankly, per- 
haps even to accept another placement 
wherein he has proved skills, until he is 
ready to explore new ground. 

Our local, and increasingly our regional, 
churches and fellowships contribute to the 
school financially through general contribu- 
tions, They regularly ask us for more stu- 
dent trainees than we have available for 
placement. But financial support is given 
and placements are made independently of 
one another. 

Provided the learning side is taken care 
of, however, the school has no objection to 
its students being paid directly by churches 
for marketable skills in another area; we 
should never wish, for example to pre- 
vent a student with musical ability from 
being paid as a junior choir director, if he 
needs the money and is willing, and can 
handle his school load, too. 

Of (4) we may add that, during his stay 
here, a student probably will have the fol- 
lowing experiences (depending on_ his 
needs): 


Acquaintance with the minister's job, 
pulpit and parish. 

First-hand encounter with a class of 
young children. 

Resource person or supervisor of a 
youth group. 

Pulpit and other speaking experience, 
including many fellowship groups 
and the (non-academic credited) 
leading of student chapels several 
times per semester. These experi- 
ences are related to the speech and 
other seminars, and consultations 
with staff. 

Participation in a community center, 
a prison, or hospital chaplain train- 
ing program, or other community 
agency. 

A quarter of residential clinical train- 
ing in a state hospital. 

A large share in a fellowship or church 
as a resource person. 


Learning through sharing 


The learning value of these experiences 
«comes largely through the sharing of them. 
Students are asked to report their experi- 
ences in writing, with carbons for their fel- 
lows. These experiences are reviewed indi- 
vidually by the in-service training director 
(often the dean as well), by the agency su- 
pervisor and agency committee, and by the 
students themselves in a seminar held 
weekly, largely conducted by students in 
turn. 

An area in which we have made only a 
beginning is bringing the ministers and 
committee members together, to compare 
notes and achieve a better understanding of 
our common aims. The basis for this exists, 
however, in written initial agreements 
among school, church and student in each 
case, outlining goals, time to be spent, divi- 
sion of responsibilities, etc. There is an 
established habit of follow-up between the 
in-service training director and the several 
_ supervisors individually. 

Persons new to our program find it hard 
to understand why it is, and must be, low 
in student-staff ratio, and why it requires 
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this almost bewildering structure of con- 
ferences. Paradoxically the aim of this is 
not to multiply but to reduce “paper work.” 

What we are after is a sharpened ability 
to have “eyes to see and ears to hear,” a 
growing capacity to catch what happened 
to the other people as well as what hap- 
pened to the reporter: how they felt and 
why, and what can be done better next 
time. The only way we have found to do 
this effectively is to examine “what hap- 
pened” systematically from as many van- 
tage points as we can. 


Ties with churches, fellowships 


A word now about the inter-relationship 
of school and churches and fellowships. You 
easily may imagine that no group can work 
with a ministerial student in this way with- 
out achieving, perhaps painfully, a far better 
understanding of its own work. “To learn 
something, teach it!” 

Our neighbor ministers, fellowships, and 
churches, whose problem is lack of suffi- 
cient seats and leadership, conceive the 
Starr King School, here-and-now, as a re- 
source for liberal leadership for lay persons, 
too! By the same token, the school cannot 
carry out its task as we understand it with- 
out the partnership of churches, fellowships, 
and ministers, as friends, clinics, and ad- 
visers. 

This partnership has had some _ note- 
worthy expressions, apart from the cur- 
riculum itself. The school was the original 
sponsor of the Liberal Religious Educators 
Association, our West Coast leadership 
group now functioning on its own with three 
sub-regional branches. One cannot begin to 
list the interpenetration of school and 
churches in terms of gatherings in both, 
attended by individuals from both. 

The school building houses the Pacific 
Coast regional office, and its students have 
as guests (and victims!) all who come to 
its doors. They frequently are invited to 
the many area committee meetings held at 
Starr King, and regularly are invited par- 
ticipants in the Bay Area Ministers’ Associ- 
ation activities centering here. 

More than this, the director of in-service 
training has conducted seven extension 
seminars for lay leaders in education in the 
past two years (six or eight sessions of two 
hours each, preceded and followed by an 
hour of individual conference). Fifteen to 
40 have responded each time, men and 
women sharing about evenly in numbers. 
Much more could be and should be done, 
cooperatively with the Pacific Coast Coun- 
cil. We have had to limit this work since 
the director’s school duties are primary, and 
growing. 


No longer an experiment 


We do not think that the program we 
have outlined has been perfectly realized, 
or adequately envisaged. We present it as a 
demonstration of what training for an edu- 
cation-centered church means and implies. 

We feel confident it is no longer an ex- 
periment, but a going concern, the realiza- 
tion, however fragmentary and imperfect, 
of the principle laid down by the “plat- 
form” Unitarians adopted for themselves 
20 years ago: 

What sort of churches will these 


be—the churches through which 
liberal religion will express itself 
in the next period... ? 

. liberal churches will accept 
the educational method as their 
primary instrument for the foster- 
ing of religion and for the appli- 
cation of religion to human situ- 
ations and problems. This will not 
involve any radical break with 
the past, for religion has always 
recognized the importance of edu- 
cation within certain areas and for 
certain purposes; but it will involve 
an extension of the use of the edu- 
cational method and a redefinition 
of its essential nature, in the light 
of the progress made within recent 
years . . . Their philosophy will 
not rest upon an easy and roman- 
tic optimism as to the progress of 
mankind or the infinite possibili- 
ties of human reason, but rather 
upon a realistic understanding of 
practical possibilities of solving 
one problem at a time, and upon 
a recognition of the need of tak- 
ing into account “the whole man” 
and “the great society.” They will 
reject the narrow interpretation of 
“religious education” as a sort of 
appendage or decoration or lux- 
ury, and will insist that the entire 
church program shall be redefined 
in terms of education, from the 
religious point of view and with 
the religious motive animating it 
throughout. (From “Unitarians 
Face a New Age,” a Report of 
the Commission of Appraisal to 
the AUA, Frederick May Eliot, 
Chairman, Boston, 1936, pp. 5-8.) 


Helping youth 


(Continued from page 9) 


Really, have not the tables been turned 
in the last 20 years? Is not the new way in 
religious education succeeding so well in 
“making Unitarians” out of our children, in 
the basic sense of the word Unitarian, that 
we adults need to do some critical thinking 
about our Unitarianism? 

A concerned parent and teacher raised 
the question in this way: “Is the creative re- 
ligious philosophy with children in the lib- 
eral churches not already far and away 
beyond that of the adults? I fear that we 
have no compatible adult religious expres- 
sion for our children to move into. It seems 
to me that at some point soon an effort to 
integrate the two needs to become effective 
or, if we do the job ‘right’ in religious edu- 
cation, we are going to send our children 
right out of organized religion.” 

The question is not how to make our re- 
ligious education curriculum more Uni- 
tarian, but how to make our adult Uni- 
tarianism more genuinely a fellowship of 


seekers. 
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New insights 
(Continued from page 11) 


that he can experience, if he has a basically 
healthy environment, a more orderly abun- 
dant unfolding of the one self. 

To some readers this fact may seem ob- 
vious, but one has only to hear and read to 
realize how pervasive is the cultural lag of 
our times among many parents, teachers, 
and, even more disturbingly, recent very at- 
tractive publications for “religious instruc- 
tion.” 


Children must face mistakes 


Children, like adults, in their inevitable 
mistakes, must face them, learn to see the 
issues clearly and find’ and accept more 
mature and affirmative adjustments. But our 
curriculum seeks to high-light ways in which 
parents and teachers can help children de- 
velop, through these very crises, increasing 
strength to meet later difficulties. 

When Judy makes the mistake of taking 
money from her mother’s purse, she and 
her mother work out a more effective, ac- 
ceptable plan for next time. Ellen’s father 
helps her to see that Stevie was not “bad” 
when he nearly broke her jack-o-lantern, nor 
was Ellen “bad” to reveal her distress about 
it, but that both had healthy motives for 
their behavior. 

In trying to help the child to healthy ad- 
justment and self-respect, there may come 
to the teaching adult the dawning idea that 
he, too, can respect himself, and that when 
he goes to sleep at night he can rejoice in 
the purposes and accomplishments of the 
day just spent. Without such healthy respect, 
for example, on the part of each of two 
partners in’ marriage, the marriage itself is 
threatened. Without self-respect the parent 
may become a doormat or a tyrant, the 
teacher have no order or too much order in 
his classroom. 

The adult’s fear either to set healthy 
limits for his child, or contrariwise, his com- 
pulsion to punish him, may stem from ex- 
periences in childhood in which the human 
father or the child’s idea of God present 
frightening aspects. 

In addition to self-esteem, and related 
to it, the books in our new Beacon series 
give our children heightened awareness of 
their own resources for strength and 
courage. 

For younger children, this may be through 
identifying with the children in the stories 
who meet their everyday problems effective- 
ly. Martin uses his own flashlight to find his 
money. Brett and Andy dare to carry their 
puppy back home to safety, even though this 
later may mean “being sent to the office” at 
school. : 

In the stories for older children, the great 
historical figures are presented as human, as 
struggling, sometimes with success and some- 
times not, to face their responsibilities, even 
as a child must struggle and can succeed. 


Adults also gain strength 


Further evidence that by thinking through 
religion with children, adults themselves 
grow stronger, comes from a recent issue 
of the “Church School News” of the First 
Unitarian Church in Miami, Florida: 

“The workshop had been publicly an- 
nounced as covering Unitarian principles 
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concerning the individual and society, the 
universe and the Jewish-Christian tradition. 
And it gave what it promised—on a rather 
advanced level which seemed to satisfy the 
highly intelligent and mature participants. 

“What was not announced was that all 
the points of the lectures, without exception, 
were taken from one or another of the Uni- 
tarian textbooks used in our church school 
for children between the ages of 4 and 
ALR at es 

“The purpose of the experiment was to 
demonstrate that the religion of children, 
the curriculum of our church school, is not 
something to be smiled at or patronized, but 
rather an approach, on an elementary level, 
of course, to the most profound and 
significant and pressing problems of man- 
kind. 

“Here are just a very few of the Uni- 
tarian principles touched upon (not creedal 
principles, but principles held, voluntarily, 
by many Unitarians) ...: overcoming of 
animistic superstitions . . . overcoming of 
magical concepts of control of nature. . 
freedom to be oneself, in personality as well 
as ideas . . . the universality and centrality 
of change, growth, development process... 
the existence of truths in many religious 
traditions . . . the orderliness, unity and re- 
liability of the universe . . . the biologic 
immortality, immortality of influence, and 
the irreducible minimum of tragedy involved 
in death . . . the religious significance of evo- 
lution . . . the scientific method as a source 
of truth . . . social justice as a central part 
of religion . . . Unitarianism as part of the 
ethical-monotheist tradition . . .” 

Said Hugo Leaming at the end of his 
series: “Besides getting what you signed up 
for, a truly adult course in Unitarian princi- 
ples—and I think you did get just that—you 
folks also got a church school training 
course, a survey of our religious education 
curriculum, Perhaps some of you would like 
to be church school substitutes, or assistants, 
or teachers.” 


Liberals have ‘‘song to sing” 


Most recent of all is the evidence gathered 
from parents, and presented by Edith Hunter 
in her new book, The Questioning Child and 
Religion. Mrs. Hunter indicates many of the 
searching questions children ask of parents, 
arising from experiences in their own homes 
and in the world of nature, but also those 
arising through contacts and confusing con- 
flicts with children who may be of very 
different religious backgrounds. She suggests 
ways in which parents can help children 
understand these differences and accept 
them with respect. 

Then she goes further and suggests that if 
liberal parents hope that their children will 
be both courageous and steadfast as they 
find themselves isolated from the beliefs of 
their playmates, the parents need first to 
clarify their own thinking until they “have a 
song” to sing, i.e., a clear, impelling aware- 
ness of the affirmative truth in the liberal 
tradition. 

Her book suggests ways in which parents 
and children can grow together into mature 
religious thought, 

Try as we may to plan wisely for children 
in their spiritual growth, we lack significantly 
substantial research data to meet our need. 

At present we are proceeding according 
to the best light we have—insight, sensible 


judgment, principles drawn from the general 
fields of child development and of educa- 
tion, the expectancies of our culture and of 
society, our own ethical principles and faith. 


Taking a look ahead < 


But think what it might mean if we had 
-even one experimental laboratory school of 
religion associated with one of our liberal 
theological seminaries, a center where young 
men and women, studying to become re- 
ligious education leaders of children and of 
parents, might observe, measure, and learn 
to teach under conditions as ideal as a center 
of learning could make them. 

Think what it might mean if there were 
a laboratory center where those training for 
the responsibility for teaching our children 
could develop, during their years of profes- 
sional training, clear pictures in their minds, 
based on guided observation and participa- 
tion, of what an excellent school might be. 
Summer institutes, in both our Universalist 
and Unitarian fellowships, offer glimpses of 
such teaching of high quality, but one or two 
weeks never can fill the need as fully as a 
year’s study. 

Think of the research findings such a 
school might afford us, answering such ques- 
tions as: What are the measurable values or 
inadequacies in the children’s books which 
we are building up with such dedicated 
effort? What is a “good” day for the 
youngest children in our churches? How do 
first spiritual insights come? How do they 
develop? What experiences offer healthy de- 
velopment in conscience? In ethical respon- 
siveness? What and how are the optimal 
ages and ways for children to study the 
Bible, and which parts of it have most value 
at progressive age levels? For our children 
whose homes are in the so-called Bible belt, 
are there especial needs to be met, so that we 
can give these children and their families 
support in their loneliness? What ethical and 
spiritual concepts and tasks confront boys 
and girls of each age level? How can we 
learn to evaluate the effectiveness of our 
ways of reaching parents? How can we best 
learn from parents the many understandings 
they are constantly gaining from their in- 
timate living with children? 

Again, we are only at the threshold of 
awareness of the possible high values in 
well-planned worship services for children. 
Many teachers are sharing with the Division 
of Education their experiences in children’s 
worship which have seemed most satisfying, 
but we need more such contributions. We 
also need a center where students may ob- 
serve and participate in creative worship 
services led by sensitive and understanding 
persons. 

But until we have such an experimental 
school; until we, as religious educators, take 
our profession more seriously than we do, 
our hope lies in the informed yet open mind 
each of us seeks to develop for himself as 
teacher or parent. We have an increasing 
body of known data about family relation- 
ships, personality growth, and dynamic ways 
of learning. These -we seek to be alert con- 
tinuously to learn and to help our children 
learn. 

We do have common sense and intuitive 
judgment to help us proceed carefully in 
trying new paths, We have some knowledge 
of measuring. 

To sum up: two insights of significance 
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to the growth of liberal religion are revealed 
to us by persons working in sensitive rela- 
tion with our children. 

One is that by enabling children to have 
their own creative experiences in spiritual 
growth, we are providing for the continual 
renewal, from generation to generation, of 
the vitality of liberal religion itself. 

The other is that through scientific knowl- 


edge of the healthy growth and development . 


of the individual, in toto, from birth through 
adulthood, a sound religious education cur- 
riculum can be, and is being, developed 
slowly. Two important emphases of these 


- curricular materials are encouraging experi- 


ences leading to the child’s growth in right- 
ful self-esteem, and fostering his effective 
personal resourcefulness in accomplishing 
the developmental tasks of daily living. 

The establishment of a laboratory school 
of religion, of first-class rank, for children, 
sponsored by our Division of Education and 
in connection with one or more of our 
liberal theological seminaries, for observa- 
tion, participation and research by student 
ministers and others seeking to learn to 
become religious education leaders, is a 
challenging need. , 

The building of such a center would pro- 
vide a step for which we are uniquely ready: 
a step to carry forward the significant work 
begun in our summer institutes and to bring 
into more effective focus the efforts of the 
many talented leaders, from diverse disci- 
plines and arts, who are entering our fel- 
lowship in increasing numbers. 


Unitarians who dare 
(Continued from page 14) 


home.’ Like any teacher, I am probably 
learning more than the children. I bought 
the adult guides for The Family Finds Out 
and A Brand New Baby. The suggestions for 
activities are excellent, but I find I cannot 
always use them. “If I sit down with Alice 
and Jean (6 and 4), they run for the book- 
shelf and shout, ‘Read us a story.’ If I 
persist in stimulating a discussion, they 
sometimes will discuss, but often as not, they 
punctuate the discussion with demands for 
another story. The idea that mother might 
just sit down with them and discuss is too 
extraordinary. Consequently, the discussion 
part of our lesson is apt to be carried on at 
the dinner table or when Peter (the baby) 
is getting his bath, or while the children are 
getting undressed and ready for bed. 

“When one thinks about it, this is, after 
all, the most natural way for children to 
learn from their parents. Discussions arise 
when children are in the mood, and when a 
suitable stimulus appears. The stimulus may 
be something that has been said, or a recol- 
lection of the ‘Sunday school story’ read 


” earlier. 


“This is more natural, but more difficult 
in one way. The parent can’t prepare a les- 
son, go through it and be done with it. He 
must familiarize himself with the story and 
the possibilities for discussion and related 
play activities, and spark the discussions. On 
the other hand, the fact that the discussion 
or activity is timed to fit the child’s readi- 
ness makes the whole thing go better.” 

In some cases, parents believe that their 
children need to be parts of a group, and 
permit them to attend a local church of 
another denomination. To quote one parent’s 
letter: “I would like some help in the mat- 
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ter of religious education for our children. 
They both have started attending a local 
orthodox Sunday school, ‘because, Mommy, 
all our friends go to Sunday school.’ That’s 
all right, but I’m not content to let their 
religious education stop at that.” 

To this question of whether, when, why 
and under what circumstances UCLF chil- 
dren should attend church schools of another 
denomination, there can be no one answer. 
Each family must evaluate as many factors 
as possible, and work out what is the best 
solution for it. 

As the UCLF program developed, some 
parents realized that their children needed 
to belong to UCLF, too. They wrote, “Could 
the children have a group of their own?” 
How could such a group be organized to 
give the youngsters a real sense of belong- 
ing? The religious education committee de- 
cided to work out the problem with the 
children themselves. 

As a result of correspondence between 
committee members and boys and girls more 
than 6 years of age, the Junior Fellowship 
was organized. Each member receives a 
Junior Fellowship pin, a membership card, 
and the bi-monthly Junior News, published 
“by and for the boys and girls of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship,” under the supervision of 
a committee member. 


Junior high plan initiated 


The age range of 6 through 18, however, 
proved far too wide for one organization. 
For this reason, in January 1954, the Junior 
Fellowship Youth (JFY), for young persons 
from 14 to 25, was formed. By June 1955, 
the number of older JFY members had 
increased so that a Channing-Murray group 
for young: adults (18-25) was organized. 
Members of both youth groups elect their 
own presidents and participate by mail in 
formulation of group policies. 

Both are affiliated with the national youth 
group, Liberal Religious Youth, and each 
had a delegate at LRY’s continental conven- 
tion. Their monthly publication, JFY Hori- 
zons, which includes a Channing-Murray 
supplement, contains LRY announcements, 
contributions from members and material 
written and selected by advisers (two mem- 
bers of the religious education committee). 

A junior high group is being organized 
to encourage participation in such liberal 
church groups as can be made available. In 
these groups young people have opportuni- 
ties to exchange ideas and crystallize their 
thinking, an important part of the process 
of formulating their own ideas about re- 
ligion. 

Such an experience, at the high school 
level, was reported by a 17-year-old delegate 
to the 1956 LRY continental convention: 
“T don’t have many set, stable views on such 
things as life, personality, etc. I am still 
searching. But by having to define what I 
feel in order to communicate it to the group, 
I begin to condense my own feelings into 
words.” 


Growth of UCLF predicted 


The entire UCLF religious education pro- 
gram, with its broad interpretation of liberal 
religion, its diversified groups, its inter- 
personal relationships between parents and 
committee members, has been worked out 
to meet the needs of isolated families. This 


article, written by members of the religious 
education committee, briefly describes the 
program as it has developed. 

It has been exciting to gain insight into 
the problems and processes of religious 
education in the home. We believe this pro- 
gram will grow and change as our insight 
deepens. 

It has become apparent that UCLF 
parents are courageous, for they dare to 
stand alone, dare to guide their children 
by the principles of a group which is unseen. 
They feel keenly enough about their religion 
to carry almost the entire load. 

Such parents will seek to understand their 
children’s deepest needs and to find ways to 
meet them. Then. in the intimacy born of 
love and understanding, each family can 
fashion its own religion—a religion that can 
serve the family in its togetherness; a re- 
ligion, too, that the individual can draw 
upon for his own sake. 

Mrs. RUDOLF AMANN, 
chairman and JFY adviser 

Mrs. Davip N. HUME, 
JFY adviser 

Mrs. CarL NEUENDORFFER, 
Junior News editor 

Mrs. J. DONALD SIMSON, 
junior high adviser 

Mrs. J. BURDETTE CHARLES 

Mrs. ZAREH HADIDIAN 

Mrs, J. HAROLD HADLEY 

Mrs. ROBERT LAWSON 

Mrs. EvereTT K. MAcISAAcs 

Mrs. ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

2. The Trustees Scholarships. two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 

3. Tuition Allowance Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annvally to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 

4.The Michigan Convention 
Scholarship. An annval $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 

5. The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to o 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 

6. The McClevey Prizes. Six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 

7. The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 onnvally 
for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees os 
tuition allowance. 

Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 
at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 
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Starr King Books im Religious Fducation _ vistrinutea by Beacon Press 


For the young child. 


- 
- 


books that introduce him to the-miracles of the world— 


THE FAMILY FINDS OUT 
by Edith Fisher Hunter. Ages 3-6 .......... S275 
“Through everyday experiences, the youngsters in these cheery 
‘really true’ stories learn to find their way in a bright and 
beckoning world.”—Christian Herald 


ANIMAL BABIES 
by Alice Day Pratt. Ages 6-8 .....+.+.2+--- $2.50 
Endorsed by the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. “This will answer accurately and naturally the ques- 
tions that occur to boys and girls when they are shown new- 
born puppies and kittens .. ."—N. Y. Times 


Other meaningful books for children from 3 to 12: 


Ages 3-6 

MARTIN AND JUDY IN THEIR TWO LITTLE HOUSES, by 
Verna Hills. $2 

MARTIN AND JUDY IN SUNSHINE AND RAIN, by Verna 
Hills and Sophia Fahs. $2 

MARTIN AND JUDY PLAYING AND LEARNING, by Verna 
Hills. $2 

MARTIN AND JUDY SONGS, by Edith Lovell Thomas. $3 


Ages 6-7 
A BRAND NEW BABY, by Margaret A. Stanger. $2.50 


Ages 7-9 

JOSEPH (The Bible Story), by Florence W. Klaber. $1.25 

FROM LONG AGO AND MANY LANDS (Legends), by Sophia 
Fahs. $3 

HOW MIRACLES ABOUND (The Natural World), by Bertha 
Stevens. $2.25 


Ages 9-11 

BEGINNINGS OF EARTH AND SKY (Myths and Legends), by 
Sophia Fahs. $2.25 

BEGINNINGS OF LIFE AND DEATH (Myths and Legends), 
by Sophia Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl. $2.25 

CHILD OF THE SUN (Akhenaten), by Margaret Edwards. $2.25 

MOSES: Egyptian Prince, by John W. Flight. $2.50 


Ages 11-12 
JESUS: The Carpenter’s Son, by Sophia Fahs. $2.50 


For the teenager—books that help him understand the 
problems of growing maturity, and the religions of the 
world. 


SOCRATES: The Man Who Dared To Ask, by Cora Mason. $2.75 


Write to 

The Starr King Press 
25 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send the books | have checked on this page. | enclose 
check/money order $......... 
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THE TUCKERS: GROWING TO KNOW THEMSELVES 
by Katherine Wensberg and M. Myrle Northrop. 
Ages 6-8 $3 
“This is one of the first books on the emotional life of children 
written for children.”—Library Journal. 


Coming This Spring:. 


ALWAYS GROWING 
by Elizabeth M. Manwell. 


This book presents, with an understanding of both the vocabu- 
lary and the real-life experiences of the first and second grade 
child, the fundamental concept of continuous change and 
growth. 


THE OLD STORY OF SALVATION, by Sophia Fahs. $3 


QUESTIONS THAT MATTER MOST: Asked by the World’s 
Religions, by Floyd Ross and Tynette W. Hills. $3.50 


Other meaningful books for teen-agers: 


Ages 13-14 

THE DRAMA OF ANCIENT ISRAEL, by John W. Flight. $3.25. 
Selected as one of “50 outstanding religious books of the year” 
by the Religious Books Round Table of the American Library 
Association. 

THE CHURCH ACROSS THE STREET (Religions of America), 
by Reginald Manwell and Sophia Fahs. $3 


Ages 15 and over 

MEN OF PROPHETIC FIRE (The Old Testament Prophets), by 
Rolland E. Wolfe. $3.50 

WAR’S UNCONQUERED CHILDREN SPEAK (Eyewitness 
Stories), by Alice Cobb. $3.50 


WE SING OF LIFE; A Song Book for All Ages. (Inspirational, 
non-sectarian ) 
Edited by Vincent Silliman. $3 


For the parent and teacher: 


TODAY’S CHILDREN AND YESTERDAY’S HERITAGE: A 

Philosophy of Creative Religious Development, by Sophia Fahs. $3 
One of the “50 outstanding religious books of the year” selected 
by the Religious Books Round Table, American Library Asso- 
ciation. : 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN: How They Grow, by Elizabeth 
M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs. $3 
“Warm and wise presentation of the needs of children up to 
five . . .” Parents’ Magazine 


THE QUESTIONING CHILD AND RELIGION, by Edith F. 
Hunter. $3 ' 
Says Time Magazine: “. . . The problems of which she writes 
are the problems of all conscientious parents—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jew.” 7 


PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD, by Kenneth B. Clark. $2.50 
A revealing book about the effects of prejudice on the emotional 
development of children. 
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